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PREFACE. 

This volume reproduces, with some modifications, s^serkfr 
of articles contributed during the last few months to 
the Sun^ and republishec^ in this form with the kind 
consent of tha proprietors of that paper. *My purpose has 
been to show readers unaccustomed to the study of what is, 
commonly called “dCcult” science, how naturally the in- 
vestigation of Nature’s Mysteries along the lines of recog- 
nised scientific research, leacjs to, and blends with, that 
farther-reaching research which carries the inquirer beyond 
the limits of the physically manifested world. For this 
reason I began by picking up some threads of relatively 
familiar knowledge concerning the physical world, with the 
hope of showing how the deeper speculations o^ physics- 
conduct the thinker, by imperceptible, degrees and without 
any break of gauge, so to speak, to the regions of super- 
physical mystei^, sometimes erroneous^^ supposed to be 
permanently shut off from the approach of incarnate in- 
telligence. 

Once across the intangible frontier, I have found so much 
to describe that I have not dealt, in the later articles, which 
become the chapters* of the present volume, with any 
(Jlher than the varied problems arising in connection with 
that kind of science which, until it grows more familiar to 
the cultivated classes generally, will be called “occult” 
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1 have endeavoured, ttfrnipg fipm (me; branch of such 
natu^l mystlry to another, withoi|t attempting in any case 
tg compile complete trea&ses of each, to give the' reader a 
comprehensffe glaVice o^r fie wide domain of inquiry 
which lies before the scieitfific stuSents of the future. As 
yet I Treely grant that none of the branches of <Superphysi- 
cal research dealt with in these pages have been truly 
formulated into sciences. The astrologer, the palmist, the , 
mesmerist, who talk of the “ sciences they deal with, are 
so far misusing the term, because our* knowledge of the 
laws l^ng behind these pursuits is too imperfect as yet to 
be described as scientific. But, on the other hand, the 
persons who do s^ describe thefii are by no means so deeply 
in error as the blihd and mor^ or less stupid exponents of 
nineteenth-century prejudice who describe the|n as folly, im- 
posture, or superstition. Whoever honestly investigates 
any of these irregular, inchoate sciences will soon be con- 
vinced that, however ill we may as yet understand the laws 
at work, there is a body*of natural law with which each is 
related — bodies of law wfiich, when better understood, will no 
doubt be often found to blend one into another, and which, 
in time,^will be sufficiently cleared from the mists which still 
enshroud them, as to be embraced within the recognised 
scope of such organisations as the Royal Society and the 
British Association. The more advanced explorers will 
then be diving in to^ mysteries of which the Occultists of our 
generation are hardly so far cognisant, and in their turn will 
be ignored by the orthodoxy of the period as not worth the 
attention of serious men concerned with the practical cer- 
tainties, as they will then be regarded, of clairvoyant research 
and astral records. • 

Meanwhile there is no hurry in connection with the evolu- 
tion of human intelligence, and for each of us at present 
concerned with pursuits that win us more popular contempt 
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than fame,* the* time wHl come Vhen^ these ^eariy lives of 
conflict with prevailing mcredulit^f will be ve^ amuskig in 
the retrospect. It is difficult to convey Jcf people, for whom 
the consciousness of otl^r planes^, the programme of future 
lives, and the drift of evolution^are empty phrases i^lating 
to what fcS- them seems a black and impenetrable curtain of 
ignorance, how differently the current conditions of any 
given life are regarded by those who have come into pos- 
sess!^ of definite knowledge concerning the continuous^ 
life of the soul, and the continuity of our relations with jhj^ 
earthly theatre of our progress as well. But whoever attains, 
in greater or less degree, to a realisation of all this, finds it 
his business to help on others, so far as lie is able, towards 
a comprehension thereof, and so books like this before me 
come to be^ritten^ not in the expectation that they wilt 
sweep away prejudice or enlighten the ignorance of the 
world at large to any great extent, but for the service of the 
readers — sufficiently numeroifs to ^be very well worth work- 
ing for already, though few relatively to the population of 
the civilised world as things stand just now — whose eyes 
may be opened, to some extent, by familiarity with the 
realities lying behind various pursuits and inquiries st^ , 
unfashionable with the multitude. 
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NATURE’S MYSTERIES. 

CHAPTER I. 

y^ORKS AND Bonders of Science. 

• 

People may not be inclined or able to make a special 
study of science are apt to credit those who are recognised 
as men of science with knowing a great deal more than 
they would claim, as knowledge, for themselves. The non- 
scientific person may entirely underrate the delicacy and 
minute precision of scientific work, but he is apt to over- 
rate its grasp and scope. A correct appreciation of the 
beauty and magnitude of scientific achievemetf in ^ne 
direction, and of the limitations that confront it in another, 
is very desirable on the part of anyone who, in a general 
way, is disposed to pay attention td the progress of in- 
vention, discovery, and research. • 

To show plainly what I mean by a definite example, I may 
point to what is known and what is not known about electricity. 
The ext^^nt to which students in that branch of science can 
novr manipulate electricity is wonderful and splendid. We 
^ can make electric currents do almost any kind of work we 
care to set before them. We can make them carry mes- 
sages or passengers ; we can employ them to light houses 
and streets, or to cook dinners ; we can teach them to 
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drive machinery, or to ring Ibells, anfl we can all’the while 
measu»c their energies * ai^d quanfities as ^curately as 
though we werf deAipg with so much water or coals. Yet 
no man of science can tell ills the fir%t word of the answer 
to the, question : What is electricity? 

We can find out the rate at which electric impulses travel, 
and we know that this is identical with the speed of light, 
186,000 miles a second. We know that currents differ very 
greatly among themselves in character, some being sharp and 
^tense, and some bulky and feeble. We invent names for 
these attributes, and call the intensity “ volt,” and the volume 
“ampere,” and then we go on to invent other names that 
■Relate to the different characters of different sybstances as 
conductors of electricity, and* talk about “ohms” as 
measuring the resistance su(S 5 i substances op|tose to the 
passage of electric currents ; but all the while no one knows 
whether there is anything at all to be conducted, whether 
electricity is a fluid, like a gas, only much finer, or a mere 
vibration in that mysteriqus medium which pervades all 
space — the ether. 

One might take other illustrations of the idea I want to 
enforce. ^Ve have all known since Newton’s time a good 
deal about the way in which gravitation acts. Many accepted 
rules guide its invariable behaviour. It is a force that always 
bears a definite relation to the “mass” (for practical pur- 
poses, let us say the height) of the bodies it affects, and to 
their distance from one another. But there the knowledge 
of the most advanced men of science stops short. No one 
can say a word when asked, What is gravitation ? £0 again 
with the simplest experiences of everyday life. When you 
bum a lump of coal, what happens?* We know that the 
various constituents of the coal enter into chemical com- 
bination with the oxygen of the atmosphere, but we do not 
in the least degree know why that process should involve the 
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developmeftt <rf light ^and^ h^t. Comljustion i$ the 
commonest, ^d yet, income of ils ^pects, still amon^t the 
most puzzling, phenomena Nature. # ^ • 

Certainly, in sayingithis, I ^o not want to decry the 
achievements of science, nor even its methods, thougb-these 
will probably undergo considerable modifications as time 
goes on ; but it is important, in connection with the study 
of Nature, to realise both the range and limitations of 
science, because we are in presence of other attempts to 
investigate Naturt besides those of the laboratojX-a^d- 
observatory, and I shall have something to say, from time to 
time, about these, as w^l as about the achievements of 
ordinary sci^ce along the old familiar foad. That which 
is commonly called sciehce is exclusively “physical” 
science. IF works •with institiments made of metal, glass, 
and so on, and has accomplished work that may be fairly 
called sublime in its examination of what I will venture to 
call the outsides of things, bfitital;ways stops short in groping 
after a comprehension of their inqermost essence. 

Its failures are most obvious when we deal »vith any of the 
mysteries of Nature that are associated with life. The extent 
and minute precision of scientific knowledge conc^ming^he 
mechanism of the human body are marvellous and admirable. 
Physiologists have found out all atput the processes by 
which the human body is developed mom the earliest stages 
of conception to the latest maturity of gfewth. We know how 
the muscles that move the body are themselves controlled by 
the nerves ; how these are animated by energies proceeding 
from thf. brain ; and we even know how some nerves convey 
orders, so to speak, from the brain to the muscles, and others 
report sensations from any part of the body to the brain. 

We even know what parts of the brain are concerned 
with the movements of each limb, what parts do business 
with the interior functions of the body, like digestion or 
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blood circulation, and soVpi%h; ailhd if a^naifis afflicted* 
with ^Muralysis of some 'p^cular Iftnb or mugcle, we know 
exactly where.to IdbJ: for the ii^ury to the brain that may 
have accounted for the defect. But with all this we have 
not gQt one step nearer comprehending the difference 
between the dead body and the living one. We have 
not even got one step towards comprehending the 
difference between the smallest living weed and its dead 
companion. Or, at all events, physical science has not 
accqpiplished one step in any such direction. Mysteries of 
that kind lie outside the domain of physical science. 
Workers in that field are no more to be blamed for not 
' penetrating the mysteries of life tftan a painter pf pictures is 
to be blamed for not understanding how to make a watch. 

Inquiries concerning life and consciousness^ belong to 
the domain of what may be called superphysical science, 
and that, as far as the modem world is concerned at any 
rate, is a young branch y of science still at the stage of 
obser\'ing facts or phenoq[iena which it does not yet fully 
appreciate. Its conclusions are, so far, little better very 
often than guesses. Its theories are as yet vague and 
cloudy ian their outlines. Still, it is a progressive branch 
of science, and is growing up by degrees. In illustration 
more exactly of what* I mean, I will pass on to some 
broad considerations* connected with the action of unseen 
intelligence. * 

Let us try for a moment to imagine a highly intelligent 
savage as clever as we are with his fingers and thoughts, 
but quite destitute of our acquired knowledge. Suppose 
some one gives him a watch, and he becomes desirous 
of understanding why the works* move. Someone < 
suggests that the whole machine is endowed with 
life that belongs to no one part in particular, but is an 
attribute of the whole combination. That idea leaves him 
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.still dissatisfiei^ Somaone ^Is# suggests that the spring 
contains the force andi keeps the Test of &e mec]^ism 
going. H^roceeds to test this idea b^itaking the machine 
to pieces and examiniip tlife spring separate^. Without it 
the other parts will not move, but it, by itself, has elag^icity, 
and will*give out this as often as it is wound up. Clearly 
the spring is the life principle of the watch. But what is the 
explanation of the elasticity of the spring ? The intelligent 
savage must not be credited with any profound knowledge 
of molecular physics, so the ultimate source of the watch’s 
life remains a mystery in spite of the dissection of ilTparts. 
There is an energy at work that no superficial examination 
of the spring will elucidat#. • 

Now, can* we work the ^ame sort of experiment with a 
human beiqg to see what k^ps that machine going? At 
the first glance one might think that impossible. If you 
take a human body to jJieces you cannot put it together 
again. You have destroyed it altogether. Or, at least, the 
ordinary surgeon takes that view* and certainly he is right 
in one way. You cannot cut up a human body with in- 
struments and put it together again. But, strange as the idea 
may seem to people unfamiliar with the resource^f super- 
physical science, you can, in certain ways, take the main- 
spring out of a human body and observe its action apart from 
the body, and ultimately put both Ibody and maincpring 
together again. That is just what happens in certain kinds 
of mesmerism. 

It is possible so to influence the body of a person 
peculiajly organised — specially sensitive — that the soul, its 
mainspring, is set free from it for a time and can act 
independently of it-^can be conscious independently of it, 
which is the all-important point to be considered. Mean- 
while, the body is not conscious. You can prick it with 
needles and it does not feel, give it ammonia to smell and 
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it does not cough — intleed,*m^re reckless experiyients have 
been ^ied on persons in the mesme^c state, and their flesh 
be burned without tfteir feeling anything; but such 
experiments aV that^are deeply fto be condemned, because 
the body is thus injured, everi though it does not feel pain 
at the time, so that when the soul comes back iuflnds its 
tenement out of repair. 

A result of huge importance is reached by such experi- 
ments — equally well reached by those which are innocent as 
by those which are blameworthy — namely, that the main- 
spring bf the human creature is a separable something which 
can exist in full consciousness apart from the body, and, 
when apart from the body, is qUfite indifferent as to what 
happens to its deserted tenemen|. In short, tlfe survival of 
the soul of a man, after what is commonly called his death, 
is all but demonstrable by means of mesnSeric experiments — 
not yet, I must confess, within the reach of everyone who 
would like to try them, any more than the Lick telescope is 
within the reach of everyone who would like to look through it, 
but nevertheless within thd reach of special inquirers in that 
line fortunately situated in various ways; and their work 
has beer^duly recorded for the advantage of all who are 
wilting to become students of their department of science at 
second-hand. After ali, every student in any department 
of science has to be (content with second-hand knowledge 
of about nineteen-tweptieths of all the facts he works with. 

In just the same way that the discovery of the mainspring 
of the watch left the inquirer in that case unable to explain 
why it was elastic, so the discovery of the soul as an entity 
separable from the body does not explain its consciousness. 
To comprehend that in some measure, we have to go deeper 
into the mysteries of Nature than mesmeric processes will * 
take us, but an immense step has been accomplished when 
we have discovered the mainspring. 
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The trojible,^ so far,t in <^nftection with superphysical 
science is that it inflames the interest of a good many people 
who work atpit in a very unscientific fasl^Sn. In this matter 
of trying to find out soiyethSig njpre about th? real nature of 
life and consciousness than can be learned from the s^^cgeon 
and the iphysiologist, everyone eager in the pursuit is keen 
to find out whether it is possible to communicate with souls 
that have passed out of the body, not merely for a time, as 
in the case of the mesmerised subject, but finally and com- 
pletely by reason gf the death of the body. And the^ fact 
that it is possible sometimes to do this is as certain as the 
fact that it is possible to get to the top of Mont Blanc, but 
the investigation is surroufided with difficulty, and it is so 
easy to malfe mistakes ii^ the interpretation of all that 
happens when you set out on ^hat inquiry ; and, above all, 
there are, unfortunately, so many people lying in wait for 
those who engage in that inquiry, and for sordid motives 
ready to impose on their Jill-trained understandings, that 
the inquiry leads as often to disappointment as to 
success. * 

Of course, I am now referring to the whole volume 
of research that goes by the name of Spiritualism. ^It 
is as certain as the occasional appearance of comets 
in the sky, that spiritual stances are sometimes — very often — 
attended by invisible beings who are Actually the departed 
souls of people who once lived in iithe body. Persons 
who deny that are as ignorant as they are silly. They 
are ignorant of the fact that scores — hundreds, indeed — of 
highly-cultured people bear testimony to their experience in 
that matter, and they are silly in supposing that their 
trumpery little prepoesessions as to what is probable and 
%hat is improbable are to be set against the positive evidence 
of others at variance with those prepossessions. Also they 
are marvellously silly in supposing that because they may 
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go to some spiritualistic f^a^e aufl see re^on to think the 
proceedings are impostor^ therefore the proceedings at all 
otjier seances mu^ Jbe imposture too. TherS are forged 
bank*notes in* the world, ^ no ^iouJ►t, but that does not 
against the fact that .there are also others which are 
genuine. But, on the other hand, while the tank dis- 
believers in spiritualism are foolish to an exasperating 
degree, the devotees of that pursuit are grievously unscientific 
in their methods, as a rule. They are on the threshold of a 
migh^ science, but they too often think themselves in 
possession of advanced knowledge. They are, in com- 
parison, much at the stage in which students of electricity 
found themselves*^ when they difcovered that by rubbing 
amber it was possible to make^ it attract bits* of paper, or 
when Galvani found that by touching a frog’s ^eg with the 
wires of a voltaic pile it was possible to make the muscles 
jerk. 

Spiritualism has certainly shown, what, indeed, could have 
been ascertained in other w^ays, that the human soul survives 
the death of the body. But it has not explained the destinies 
of the human soul after death, because people who pass away 
onlv learn about these by degrees, and while they are in a 
position to communicate with friends still in the flesh, they 
have not gone verv'^far on their ultimate journey, and 
have not acquired 'any knowledge concerning its later 
stages. It is possible, by other means than those of the 
spiritualist, to become acquainted with the main features of 
some of those later stages, and, as opportunity may serve, 
along the pathway of these pages I hope to make^some of 
the results so obtained intelligible to my readers ; but for 
the moment I am more concerned with the attempt to show^ 
how Nature’s mysteries are all interwoven one with another,' 
and how the beautiful mental training of exact science relating 
to physical Nature is an indispensable preparation for an 
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intelligent exanrination thfe mysteries bejpnging to the 
^ side of Nature that is luperphysjcal. ' 

The mystSries of physics^ and of si^jiferphysical Nature 
are rich in resemblancfs. One reason why it is impossible 
to study the invisible world, of consciousness pro^ly 
without a^groundwork of knowledge relating to the visible 
aspect of it, is that these analogies or resemblances are 
so helpful and suggestive at every turn. tYou must have 
stores of them available for use as they may be required. 
And a very important group of physical mysteries avajjable 
to suggest analogies in regard to higher things are 
those which have to do with chemical affinity. Here 
again we are in presence of a multitude of facts that 
chemists have observed and classified, and with which 
they can wvk to ^ny extent,pjust as the electrician can 
work with volt# and amperes, though he does not in the 
least degree know what he is talking about when he uses 
those terms. 

The tendency of the various^ chemical elements to 
unite with one another is variable, up and down the 
scale, for each in turn. That is to say, any given 
element of the whole series has a supreme ps^erecre 
for some other one. Put it under suitable conditions, 
in presence of all, and it will unite Vith the one of its 
supreme preference. If that one is absent, there will be 
one among th*e remaining elements that it will prefer to 
unite w'ith rather than with any of the rest, and so on to 
the end of the series. Take away the best-beloved and the 
second Ijpst-bcloved, and the original element will have a 
third choice. There are surly elements of very recent 
discovery that will not have anything to say to any others 
at all. The gas “ argon ** appears to be such an one. It has 
no affinities. The gas “ fluorine,” on the other hand, is so 
madly possessed of passionate affinities in all directions, that 

B 
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it is hardly possible to Icedp it Separate#froni others — to 
“ isolate ” it, as the phras^ goes. This has only been done 
by the splendid iif^fnuity of so^e chemists within the last 
few years. 

Jflaw, all the metals have, in varying degrees, affinities 
for oxygen. Oxygen, in fact, is the most ffniversally 
beloved of the elements, and every process of com- 
bustion is a process of uniting something or other with 
oxygen. But we do not generally think of the metals as 
bodies which unite in this way or “burn” very easily. 
When iron rusts it is really burning slowly, but that 
process does not look like burning. Some metals, on the 
other hand, burn very easily and obviously. Magnesium, 
for example, bums, as every ^otographer knows, with a 
wonderfully brilliant light, ar^ unites e^erly with oxygen if 
we give it the chance. Truth to tell, marfy metals which, 
at the' first glance, do not seem very combustible, will burn 
freely enough if we give them their own particular favourite 
chance ; thus, lead will take fire in the air spontaneously if 
it is reduced to sufficiently fine powder. 

But no mechanical means would powder it finely 
e^pughw You have to get it in an extra fine powder 
by certain chemical devices I need not stop to describe, 
and then it will ^rst into red heat and unite with 
the oxygen of the* air as soon as it is shaken out of 
the vessel in which it is prepared. But tRe newest, and 
in some respects the most interesting, discovery that 
has been made about the combustibility of metals has 
reference to aluminium. That metal will not bi^fn if you 
try to set fire to it with a match, as magnesium will, but 
give it its favourite chance, and it bfims with an intensitj^ 
that is something perfectly marvellous. 

What it cares for is not loose oxygen as we find it in the 
air. Like perverse human beings, in some cases it is only 
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keen upon getting what ^t wagts, if it can ta]f:e that some- 
thing away from someBody else# For no mere innocait 
matrimonial alliance with th^free oxygei> Sf the atmosphere 
has it any taste, but putit in rivalry with some other metal 
that has already got an atom of. oxygen united with it, 4Hid 
the alumiRium will seize on that atom and tear it away from 
the other metal with such fury that the heat engendered by 
the rupture is greater than any other known heat, greater 
even than the heat engendered by the electric furnace. 

In less fanciful <erms I will describe exactly hq^. the 
experiment is conducted. You must get your aluminium, 
to begin with, in a ver;^ fine powder, though it need 
not be so fine as the lead in the other acperiment I just 
spoke of. Then you mix that powder very intimately with 
another powder con^sting of the oxide of some other metal, • 
say manganese, "^which, when once united with oxygen, is 
very loth to part company from it. Then you must? start 
the process of combustion by peculiar means. You cannot 
set fire to the combination with a match, but you must put 
on the top a little of another mixture — alumiiimm powder 
and barium oxide, which you can start burning with a 
match. Then, when this is set going, it starts the maiiganese 
mixture, and the combustion is something marvellously 
beautiful and brilliant. \ 

As I say, the heat engendered is so extraordinary 
that the new* combination, oxide of* aluminium, which 
is simply clay, is melted to a liquid state. If the 
crucible in which the operation is carried on is large 
enough, ^nd the quantities of metal used considerable 
enough, the melted clay can be poured out and used for 
appropriate purposes— for welding rails, for example — but 
I need not go into the ramifications of the process. 
Scientifically its interest has to do with the peculiar way in 
which the affinities concerned are thus enabled to operate. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Infinitely Little. 

• 

A NEW impulse has been given to scientific thought within 
the last few months by the r|searches of Professor J. J. 
Thompson in connection with certain particles of all but 
inconceivable minuteness whith he describes as “bodies 
smaller than atoms.” Nowf an atom, pi the scientific sense 
of the term, has generally been thought of as the smallest 
partible of matter that could exist ; therefore, on the face of 
things, it is a sort of joke to talk of anything smaller. But 
we are gradually coming to know a good deal more about 
the constitution of matter than was known when the current 
language of science first came into use. 

^rAjwrtom is no longer regarded as simply the smallest particle 
of matter that can exist, but as the smallest particle 
of any particular kjd'd of matter that can exist as such. 
That is to say, an atom of oxygen gas, or an atom of iron, 
is the smallest partitle of oxygen or iron that can exist, but 
it is suspected that each such atom may really be built up 
of a number of very much smaller atoms of something 
else. We do not know what that something else may be, 
but the fundamental atom, the “ primordial ” atom, as it is 
sometimes called, according to that * conjecture, would be 
the same in all cases. The difference, then, between the 
atom of oxygen and the atom of iron would depend upon 
the structure 'of the atom, and not upon the material of 
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which it was fnadft. To ^et the^dea clearly befcre the mind, 
we may think of the primordial atdin as a |^rick. 

With the same sort of hficks you Aiay |;)pild a great 
variety of houses. Eadi sort of^house, to follow out that 
illustration, might be regarded as a chemical element H[n 
the earlier stages of scientific thinking, a chemical element 
was thought of as something that existed as such from the 
beginning of creation. The elements were conceived to be 
the materials of which the world was made. Now the most 
advanced thinkers take quite a different view of the si^ject 
The primordial ” atom was the material of which the 
world was made, and the fi^t business at its making was to 
make the chemical elements. It is ve^ interesting to 
endeavour to realise the whble process in imagination, and 
not so difficiflt as it anight seenf at the first glance. But all * 
I want to emphasise for the moment is that there is nothing 
absurd in talking of bodies smaller than atoms, when we 
realise that by atom we mean the atpm of some one or other 
of the chemical elements. ^ 

In dealing with the subject of atoms, it is very difficult 
for a writer acquainted with the view of the atom which 
clairvoyant research has enabled the occult student 
to keep the orthodox physicist’s theory of the atom distinct 
from that of the modern occultist- Cbng before Professor 
Thompson’s research was carried out, and still further back 
than the recent address of Professor Rficker at the British 
Association meeting at Glasgow, articles were published in 
theosophical periodicals, making the relationship between the 
atom of physical matter and the primordial atom quite intel- 
ligible. Towards this view the most advanced physicists of 
^he day are steadily creeping. Professor Rucker has crept 
so far that he is really almost in touch \irith the theosophical 
explanation. That, let me briefly explain, is, in effect, that 
the primordial atom — primordial as regards the physical 
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world — is nothing less or dffferent from ether In its atomic 
state. Combinations of that atom, too simple to be yet recog- 
nisable as ptjysicalt matter, constitute a variety of the ether 
that the ordinary scientist has not* yet become acquainted 
with; but in relatively complicated structures the etheric 
atoms build up the atoms of the substances known as chemical 
elements. So much is more or less appreciated by the 
physical science of the day as interpreted by Professor 
Rucker at Glasgow, and the Professor himself goes so far 
as t(;^^ recognise that the ultimate atom? as he regards it, 
is ultraphysical. Only in its combinations does it enter 
the domain of physical matter. ^So far he is right according 
to the occult vibw, but he has not yet revised that his 
ultimate atom, floating, as he •seems to regard it, in the 
ether, is the ether itself. S^robably that idea will soon 
recommend itself to ordinary scientific speculation, but for 
some time to come that speculation will probably lag behind 
the knowledge already, attained by occult investigation, 
to the effect that the ej:heric atom itself is a complicated 
structure built up of the still more inconceivably minute 
atoms of an altogether different plane of Nature, That is the 
fae^ efl^'occultists appreciate it, and the symmetry of Nature 
is only realised when that fact is taken into account. The 
mystery as to the ofigin of matter thus recedes to infinite 
distance, but that does not make the nearer processes of its 
development any thh less interesting. 

Now, I want to convey an idea of how small the atoms 
of the chemical elements may probably be. Great mathe- 
maticians like Lord Kelvin have worked at this ^ problem, 
and they come to fairl> similar conclusions. Lord Kelvin 
somewhere illustrates the conclusion by saying that if ar 
drop of water were magnified till it became the size of the 
earth — all the atoms of which it is composed being mag- 
nified in the same proportion — then the atoms would be 
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probably smallec than ticket# b^ls, ^ut larger than small 
shot. Something between those t^yo-sizes ! 

That suggestion helps the imagination^ but we only dazzle 
it if we talk of the figures concerned. Tffe gases that 
compose the air we breathe consist, of course, of atoms. 
In a cubic centimetre of air (a centimetre is a little less 
than half an inch) there are thirty trillions of gaseous atoms. 
A trillion is a million billion, and a billion is a million 
million. Now, a million alone is a number almost beyond 
the reach of imagination. If you began at six o’clock on 
^Monday morning to count seconds, and kept on day and 
night without a moment’s intermission till Saturday evening 
at six o’clock, you would only have counted half a million 
seconds, not quite that. If anyone offered you a million 
sovereigns ^n condition tha^you should count them out 
before you ate, drank, or slept, it would not pay you to 
accept the offer. And yet, in a little quantity of air, such 
as you take in hundreds at a breath, there are millions of 
millions of millions of atoms. 

Now about those things whiclJ are smaller than atoms. 
They are radiated or thrown off from the electrical appara- 
tus which generates the much-talked-of Rbntgen r^. In- 
deed, the mysterious influence which bears that name, and 
which passes freely through our flesbj^ and is only partially 
stopped by our bones, appears, according to Professor J. J. 
Thompson, tb consist of those minutip atoms. I am not 
going to attempt an explanation of the mathematical reason- 
ing that shows them to be smaller than the atoms that make 
up the |ir, for example, but that reasoning is very strong. 

It rests upon highly-refined calculations concerning the 
I amounts of electric energy they carry, and not merely on the 
facts I am going to speak of ; but it is clear that they are 
much smaller than the air particles, because they pass freely 
through the glass vessels in which they are generated, and 
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which are absolutely impervifeus tcPair, Ifga glass vessel is 
free fVom cracks and properly sealfed up after the air has 
been exhausted frdp^ it, it will remain in that cJbndition for 
^ver. No air*will leak intc^it. th# glass has pores (which 
it must have, though that is an idea not easily grasped), 
they are too small to let the atoms of air througlf, but the 
atoms that carry the electric energy slip through like water 
through a sieve. Think of a net-work, the meshes of which 
are about an inch across. Such a net would prevent the 
passage of cricket balls, but would allow ^mall shot to run 
through quite easily. 

This is just what happens with the glass. Its pores are 
too small to let tlihe air atoms through, but those of the new 
kind run through freely, and not alone escape in this way 
from the vessel in which they pre generated, but#, pass freely 
into any other in their way, as can be shown by experiments 
by which they are made to produce obvious effects in a 
second vessel also hermetically sealed as regards the passage 
of air. There is not really so much novelty in Professor 
Thompson’s discovery as most of the scientific magnates 
who listened to him at the Royal Institution may probably 
have ij ^g ined. Nature’s mysteries are explored in many 
different ways. 

Science, like an arn>5' on the march, advances along the 
main highway. In front and on both sides irregular troops 
dash about in unknown regions, wasting their Energies fruit- 
lessly very often, but sometimes getting unexpected triumphs 
over the enemy in a way that would have been impossible 
for the main body. Unhappily, however, in the 4:ase of 
scientific progress, the main body does not regard the auxil- 
iaries as friends or allies, but is very jealous of them, and 
disinclined to accept any help at their hands. In other 
words, orthodox men of science are apt to neglect know^ledge 
acquired in any other than their own way, and thus have 
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shut their eyes t® a great* deal that has been gping on in the 
world of late years in unt)rthodoxtflepartments of research. 

The truth is, that preq^e knowledge concerning tb^ 
infinitely little will only be obtained when science accepts ' 
the assistance of methods which hitherto it has been 
loftily inclined to scorn. Researches concerning the nature 
of the atom can only be guesswork and inference, until 
certain human faculties, at present only studied by those 
who are confessedly detached from the main body of 
scientific explorers^ are regularly adopted by all. It will be 
convenient at this stage of my exposition to pass on to the 
consideration of the faculties, from the use of which the 
future methods of science will be developed. 



CHAPTER III. 

Some Higher Faculties of CoN.saousNESs. 

Some mysteries of Nature that were scouted and hooted 
at fifty years ago as the empty pretences of fraud and 
imposture, are alneady recognisecf as realities and worthy of 
serious attention. • 

Others, of which the importance has not yet b^n generally 
allowed, will establish their claims in due time. Mesmerism, 
for example, which was ridiculed in the middle of the past 
century as though it were nonsense and superstition, is 
acknowledged on all han^s now to be a fact in Nature, 
though few people understand it properly as yet, except 
those who have been at work with it for many years. So 
with^wjjj^t is called “ thought-transference,” the power some 
people have, if they are specially gifted in that direction, of 
becoming aware, without being told in any ordinary way, of 
what some other person is thinking. 

That used to b^ ridiculed as nonsense* by orthodox 
scientific people until the Society for Psychical Research 
carried out such a long series of experiments on the subject, 
and obtained such conclusive results, that now, if^anyone 
says he does not believe in thought-transference, he merely 
shows his ignorance of established tfuth. A great many # 
other branches of inquiry hitherto carried on by the irregular 
auxiliaries of science will gradually come within the area of 
recognised work. Of that we may feel sure, because enough 
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has been learnad about Natvfre already to |how that it is 
rich in mysteries that Aever cang be investigated by means 
of instruments in a laboratory. Thera *are^ forces far tg^ 
subtle to influence galranometeis and electroscopes, which 
are, nevertheless, susceptible of investigation, if specially 
gifted j^eople use their inborn faculties in the right 
way. 

1 shall come back directly to show how some such 
faculties have been employed to anticipate Professor Thomp- 
son’s discovery of 45odies smaller than atoms, but it will be 
as well to describe first what kind of faculty has been used 
(incidentally, among other uses) for that purpose. All 
possible methods of investigating the mysteries of Nature 
may be divided up into "two great groups : the physical 
methods aa^^the superphysic^ methods. That is to say, we 
may use microscopes, telescopes, spectroscopes, and all the 
other instruments that can be made by the optician, or we 
may use abnormal, unusual,*. human faculties. Of course, 
where they can be employed, the physical instruments are 
much the more convenient, but* they are limited in their 
range. Think of a microscope, for example. With the best 
that can be made you can see the minute bacteria Q£r^ sease 
about which so much is said in the present day. Some of their 
germ cells are no more than i-5oootli*of an inch in diameter. 
You can see them in a good microscope, but one of them 
would be an* elephant compared to one of the molecules or 
atoms that make up a drop of water. 

Mathematics and indirect experiment may enable us to 
find 0!it the size of the water molecule, but we shall never 
see it with any physical instrument. But such things can 
be seen by the “ cl&irvoyant ” faculty of persons peculiarly 
gifted. As the human race improves, such people will 
become more numerous than they are at present, but already 
they are numerous enough to enable students of “ occult " 
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science to be (juite sure of thiir existence, «nd to compare 
their observations one Withi another/ 

.That phrase^ by^tfee-way, “ ocjcult,” merely means some- 
thing extra-mysterious for Ihe time being. The few people 
who possessed some knowledge of electricity in the days of 
ancient Egypt would have called that occult science. A 
few generations hence there will be nothing occult about 
thought-transference, or clairvoyance, but, for the moment, 
the laws governing those faculties are still hidden from us 
to so great an extent, that the study of* such matters lies 
still in the department of occult science. 

The phrase “clairvoyance** means, of course, no more 
than clear seeing-^ seeing, that is to say, with^the eyes of 
the mind, in some mysterious fashion, which has nothing to 
do with optics, but, nevertheless, is a fi^na-Jl^emperception 
of actual things. The idea was so strange to the early 
inquirers who first dropped upon it, that they may well have 
been excused for thinking it supernatural. And people in 
the present day who are still under the influence of the 
thinking which prevailed in the scientific world fifty years 
ago, do not believe in the supernatural, so they put aside all 
they c^l^face to hear about clairvoyance as so much humbug 
and nonsense. But they might as well put aside the 
Transvaal War as humbug and nonsense, on the ground that 
they have not taken part in it. Certainly 1 do not want 
them to change their* habits of mind so far as to believe 
in the “supernatural.** There cannot be any such thing, 
because whatever is, comes within the domain of Nature. 

But the truth of the matter is, that a vast variety of things, 
of which nobody as yet suspects the existence, come within 
that domain, and as we make acquaintdhce with them one 
by one, each at the first glance looks so unfamiliar that we 
think it must be fraud, nonsense, hallucination. Clairvoyance 
is a faculty as old as the world. There are perfectly well- 
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authenticated stories a£out ft in ancient j^istory, but no 
evidence of that sort wifi make people believe what they do 
not want td believe, so I wiJJ come to nfore recent investiga- 
tions. One of the mf)st patient and carefift investigators 
who have written on* this subject is Dr Gregory, author 
of a book called Animal Magnetism^ published in the 
middle of the century. vHe was lucky enough to meet with 
a good many people who were endowed with the necessary 
faculties, and willing to let him experiment with them. In 
his day it seems to have been taken for granted that 
clairvoyance was a faculty that could only be exercised when 
people were in the mes^ieric state, so all Dr Gregory's 
subjects werg first mesmerised, and then employed to look 
at things that could not be*seen with their physical eyes. 

For example, he^ would gel® a bagful of nuts, each made* 
up for children's parties, with a printed motto inside. 
Anyone present would take one of these nuts out of the bag 
at random. It would be given to the ** sensitive," or 
clairvoyant, and he (or she) would read the motto, or, 
anyhow, tell correctly what it was. Then, before everyone 
present, the nut would be cracked, and the clairvoyant 
reading verified. These demonstrations were very iziiigt and 
satisfactory, because they precluded the possibility that the 
motto could be read by thought-transference. Nobody 
present knew what any particular nut contained. 

Many Frdhch experimentalists in •the middle of the 
century entangled their researches with attempts to foresee 
the future by help of clairvoyance. It does not follow that 
becausg a peculiarly-gifted person may be able to see what 
is at a distance in space, he may be able to see what only 
may be at a distance*in time. All the same, a great deal of 
interesting information on the subject of true clairvoyance 
is to be found in the French literature of mesmerism ; and 
though we do not understand much yet about the laws 
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which govern Ijie exercise of ^his fsfculty, eweryone who has 
the patience to become, inseven a moderate degree, a student 
of occult science, krtows that su(h a faculty exists Without 
stopping now, however, ta relate jfersonal experiences, I 
want to explain that clairvoyance is the power by means of 
which our comprehension of the innermost minutiae of 
Nature will ultimately be extended far beyond the limits set 
by the imperfections of physical instruments. 

We shall never see an atom of carbon or oxygen by 
means of microscopes, but we shall be able to examine their 
structure and composition by means of clairvoyant faculties 
turned in that direction, for size no embarrassment to the 
eyes of the minA The smallest things in Nature are as 
visible to that sense as the mediifm-sized things that suit our 
common eyesight, and the cliurvoyant sight can^e no more 
embarrassed by magnitude in the other direction. Astro- 
nomical distances are as well within its focus as those which 
we can measure with our hands. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Age. of the World. 

« 

“ My friends,” said a simple-minded preacher once in the 
hearing of one of my frienc^s, “this world is very old. It is 
six thousand jears old ! ” Of course, the g©od man thought 
he had Scriptural assuranae in support of that estimate ; 
but the progress of knowledge ^has induced us, not to treat 
Scriptural statements with disrespect, but to read them in a 
new way, and thus all educated people in the present age 
are well aware that the planet- on which we live has been 
sloWly brought to its present degree of perfection during a 
great many millions of years, and *that the six thousand of 
our primitive ancestral belief is rather a phase of the present 
time than a period that can be treated, ^in any taig^pre- 
hensive sense, as the past. 

On the other hand, though we all ’know that geological 
evidence not only proves the enormous antiquity of the 
earth, but makes it certain that man existed upon it many 
millions of years ago (human skulls having been found in 
strata that must have been formed as long ago as that), we 
have no^irect literary evidence of human activity extending 
further back than a few thousand ^ears before Christ. 

•European records artf all very recent. Those of Egypt go 
back much further, but the dates to which we assign the 
earliest buildings, sculpture, and inscriptions are, to a great 
extent, matters of speculation. 
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A fragment of an old Egyj|itian itistory, tie bulk of which 
has been lost, gives us a« catalogue of kings and dyhasties 
covering a p^iod^tiiat has beeij variously estimafted at from 
3500 to 5000 years befor# Christ; t)ut everyone admits that 
remains apparently associated with the earliest part of this 
period are of a kind that must have been preceded by long 
ages of civilisation. The tendency of archaeologists, how- 
ever, has been to ignore what cannot be demonstrated, so 
students of this subject have, for the most pari, drifted into 
the habit of assuming that civilisation on earth began with 
the known beginnings of Egyptian civilisation, and that if 
we go back behind 5000 b.c., we have to think of mankind 
as in a savage condition. The men who lived millions of 
years ago, and whose skulls an<k flint implements are to be 
found in geological deposijs that cannot have a less 
antiquity than that, are generally thought of as a mere 
primitive race living in caves and unacquainted with the 
use of metals. 

None the less does every fresh discovery or legitimate 
inference tend to bring a larger allowance of past ages into 
continuous relation with the historic period. Professor 
Flin^ffs Petrie, who has done a great deal of patient work 
in Egypt, and has lately given a course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution on the prehistoric remains he has dis- 
covered, helps himself to another two thousand years, more 
or less, to account for their existence. Thef things them- 
selves — pottery, flint implements, and sculpture — do not 
afford any clue to the date at which they were made, but 
Professor Petrie thinks that the known rate at w^iich the 
River Nile deposits mud, does afford such a clue. Egypt, 
as an inhabited country, is the creation of the River Nile. 
Its cultivatable soil has been spread over the bed rock by 
the inundations of a vast series of ages, and if you measure 
the depth of the deposit, you get a time limit within which 
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every phase Egyptian Existence must have been included. 
Thus, 7000 years before Christ tseems him the limit 
within whidi the complete ||istory of E^pt fnust be coin- 
pressed. I propose show leason why we need not 
submit to those narrow limits in considering the past 
civilisation of Egypt, and why it is desirable to attack the 
problem in quite a different way from that adopted by 
Professor Petrie, if we set out in search of general con- 
clusions concerning the antiquity of civilised mankind on 
earth, irrespective ef any particular area within which such 
civilisation may, at any given period, have fermented. 

Whenever this investigjition is seriously undertaken by 
the scientific^ world, it must turn round the great problem 
of Atlantis. I have said that we have no literary records 
concerning •the remote pasl^ but that remark may be 
qualified. We have none that are as yet universally 
accepted as trustworthy, but Plato has left us some account, 
flavoured, it is true, with obviously fabulous details, con- 
cerning the existence, at a period long anterior to the 
earliest known dynasties of the *Egyptian catalogue, of a 
great island or continent situated in the middle of what is 
now the Atlantic Ocean. He got his informatio:*;rfrom 
Egyptian priests. Till recently the whole story was treated 
as a fable, but modern research has gone far, by ordinary 
methods, to establish the fact that such a continent as he 
describes did 'really exist at one time.* Of course, there is 
nothing at variance with accepted scientific views in that 
belief. 

Geologists freely admit the broad principle that most of 
the land which is dry at the present time was once under 
• sea water, and presumably, tlierefore, that a great deal of 
the present ocean bed was once dry land. At the 
Edinburgh meeting of the British Association, Professor 
Lapworth spoke of the ** secular undulations of the earth’s 

C 
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crust,” which ^ternately, in perio(^ of unknown duration, 
changed the wh(^e face^of geography. The only reason 
why thfe existence fcf Atlantis is not universall5^^ecognis^ 
is that, as yet, we are not supposed (o have sufficient proof 
of its existence. So far, only some students of the subject 
think the proof, along ordinary lines, sufficient and complete. 
Some of the scientific men connected with the ocean surveys 
of the Challenger are disposed to regard the configuration'^ 
of the Atlantic bed as fully establishing the Atlantis theory. 

Donnelly, the American \vriter, brings forward a mass of 
testimony to show that the ancient beliefs, the artistic work, 
and the natural phenomena — tl^p plants and animals — of 
Mexico and the Mediterranean basin had a cqpimon origin, 
which could only have been pcfesible if at one time those 
parts of the world were in touch with eagh other*' along land 
communications, instead of being separated by great expanses 
of ocean as they are now. And since Donnelly wrote his 
book, some overwhelming testimony has been forthcoming 
to confirm the Atlantean story. But before I come to that, 
it will be convenient to d^scrib^ how it comes to pass that 
students of occult science have rushed on enormously in 
adva^*^ of investigation along commonplace channels of 
research, in reference to the conditions of the world^s 
civilisation at the time when Atlantis was in full life and 
vigour. 

The faculty of clairvoyance, of which I* have already 
spoken in reference to the power it gives to some of its most 
gifted exponents of examining the structure of atoms far too 
small for any microscopic investigation, is equally applicable 
to the investigation of the world’s history in long past ages. 

A time will most certainly come when fhis wonderful power ^ 
will be recognised as the most potent instrument of research 
which science can employ. As yet it is exercised in 
perfection by only a few persons known to me, but within 
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the Theosophidtl connection there are several sufficiently 
endowed and developed— for the faculty i^uires not merely 
^a natural g|ift, but great pex^everance aAd dcrvotion to the 
task, for its effective cuhure — to provide for the comparison 
of observations one with another, to eliminate occasional 
errors, and to fill up detail when the problem in hand has 
tp do with the investigation of some long past period. 

In that way the modern devotees of occult science have 
at last put together such, a mass of information relating to 
the Atlantean period, that we really know much more about 
it than, for instance, about the sO'Called historical period of 
Egyptian civilisation. And we have been made acquainted, 

' in connection with this research, with thd actual dates at 
which great changes in the configuration of the earth's 
geography have tal^en place. • Ordinary geology, as I have* 
said, makes it certain that such changes have taken place, 
but it does not tell us when they happened. Clairvoyant 
research does tell us when Hhe^ changes occurred, and, 
more than this, gives us actual maps of the earlier con- 
figurations. . * 

“The Story of Atlantis," the results of clairvoyant 
investigation into that most interesting period the 
world's history, has been published in a book bearing 
that title. The whole narrative i^ too elaborate and 
fascinating in its interest to be dealt with in detail in 
this article, which has necessarily b^en concerned with 
collateral matters, but I want especially to explain how the 
knowledge we occult students possess concerning Atlantis 
clears up questions connected with the early history of 
Egypt that would be quite unmanageable in any other way. 
•Knowing how the geographical changes have been going 
on, we can reconcile the 9000-year limit (reckoning back 
from the present time), which Professor Petrie assigns to 
the whole history of Egypt, with the fact, of which in other 
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ways we are quite equally sure, that|the graiidesi civilisation 
of Egypt was flourishing %iaany tens of thousands of years 
before the cuuntr^ entered ui^on that gcoo^yttar period. 
That period 3 id not, in real truth, ^present its growth and 
development, but merely its gradual decay. 

Once upon a time — I will go into more ex^t detail 
later — land stretched almost uninterruptedly right across 
the region which is now the Atlantic Ocean, from the 
land we now call Mexico — the extreme westerly limit — 
to the northern shores of what is now Africa (the southern 
part of Africa had not then as yet come into existence), and 
so on right across what is now ^Pgypt (there was no Red 
Sea then) to wh?it is now Asia. The land, in fact, at the 
time I am speaking of made a buge belt round the earth. 
There was no North or Sputh America, no ^Europe, no 
South Africa. Much later on, through successive changes 
that I will not stop now to describe, some approximation to 
the present condition of affairs was reached, but still there 
existed in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean an island — the 
remnant of the original vjtst continent of Atlantis — and this 
island was about as big in area as all modern Europe, with- 
out P«5sia. The Red Sea had been invented by that time 
(it was the result of changes that took place about 80,000 
years ago), and so ‘matters remained without any great 
further alteration until about 11,500 years ago. 

That was the period during which the graftd civilisation 
of Egypt was actually in progress. Why have its traces not 
been more definitely identified ? Because at the date last 
mentioned, 11,500 years ago, the latest of tl^e great 
cataclysmic convulsions that have from time to time altered 
the configuration of the earth took plstee. The vast islands 
constituting the remains of Atlantis subsided with terrific 
suddenness, and the sea, which then covered what is now 
the desert of Sahara, was driven eastward so as to com- 
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pletely deltige^he laifi of Egypt. The ^eat pyramid, 
already in existence (modem ardfaBologws utterly mistaken 
as to th^date of its consiruction), was foi^a time under 
water. Lower Egypt Vas obliterated as a region of land, 
and spent a good many years as so much sea-bed. All 
traces of the old civilisation disappeared except as regards 
some of the temples, which, like the great pyramid, are 
really prediluvian, and when the next change took place, 
which elevated, to some extent, the whole of Northern 
Africa and shouldered oif the waters of the Saharan Sea, 
leaving that region to dry up and become a desert, then the 
Nile resumed business a river channel, and set to work 
to make a ngw Egypt by the deposition df fresh mud. It 
is this, its latter-day taslc, that the modern archaeologist 
treats as tlfbugh it Jiad occupied the whole of past time. 

And now, having stated what did occur — as occult 
students ascertain by surer methods than the guesses of 
archaeology — let me, in concMsioij^ for the present, show how 
some commonplace testimony of the ordinary kind has 
lately cropped up to vindicate ofccult research in reference 
to the latest period of Atlantean history and the final 
disappearance of the last remaining island. Mexicc^as I 
have said, has from immense antiquity been habitable land. 
A French archeologist, Ur Lc Plongdon, has been at work 
there for many years. He has written books about his 
discoveries, and he has been the fir»t person to decipher 
the Mexican hieroglyphics (which differ from those of 
Egypt). In 1893 Mr E. J. Howell, in the course of a 
lectur^before the Society of Arts, recounted the contents of 
letters he had received from Dr Le Plongeon concerning 
his then recent work. He had succeeded in translating a 
certain manuscript known to archaeologists as the Troano 
MS. It had never before been deciphered, but Le 
Plongeon found it to contain a strmghtforward narrative of 
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the submergence of Atlantis. It ^s in iHbelf • an ancient 
Mexican manuscript of inAnense antiquity, and it says that 
the catastropl^B too\c place “ 8t6o years before the writing 
of this book.”' Ten countries, it say#, were torn asunder in 
the convulsion, and sank with their 64,000,000 inhabitants. 
The date given, it will be seen, fairly well corresponds with 
that obtained by clairvoyant research, and it is not credit- 
able to the ordinary non-occult students of the bygone 
history and past evolution of our race, that Le Plongeon’s 
great discovery should, so far, have excited so little atten- 
tion. 

The real, grand, early civilisaticyi of Egypt was introduced 
by migrations df enterprising colonists frop the great 
Atlantean continent long befoife the contraction of that 
continent to the demensions ff the island which lasted till 
y^ars ago. Everything, in fact, in any part of the 
ancient world had an Atlantean origin, just as a few 
thousand years hence everything then existing about the 
world in the shape of civilisation will necessarily be 
recognised as having had*a European origin. Nobody can 
begin to understand the old world, or the beginnings of the 
civil^iaAion in the midst of which we live, until he has 
obtained a comprehensive grasp of the state of mankind in 
the Atlantean period,® Atlantis is the key to all knowledge 
concerning the past history and evolutionary progress of our 
race ; and in the nexf chapter I propose to gd on with this 
subject, and to show how a rich and varied civilisation 
spread over large portions of che earth, not merely a few 
thousand, but even a million, years ago. ^ 



CHAPTER V. 

The Story of Atlantis. 

Among all the investigations that have been undertaken by 
the students of occult science with the view of enabling us 
better to understand the world in which we live, few have 
been more important than^hat which has presented us with 
a fairly cqpiplete and coherent picture of the civilisation 
that prevailed on *the earth in long past ages, before the 
slow processes of geological change had fashioned the conti* 
nents into the shape with which we are now familiar. Apart 
from the human interest of the story thus unveiled, it puts 
an entirely new complexion (for those to whom the crudities 
of mediaeval theology have hitherto stood in the way of 
truthful conceptions concerning the methods of , Divine 
activity) on the whole theory of creation. 

Everyone in these days has been made familiar with the 
idea of evolution as the method by which higher forms of 
vegetable and animal life are gradually^ developed from those 
which come first in the order of time. But, while we know 
that biologists require millions of years to account for the 
evolution of one species of animal from another; most people 
have been idly content to think of the transition from the 
primitive savage of Ahe “ stone age,” as it is vaguely called, 
to the intellectual perfection that we find developed in 
ancient Greece, let us say, as accomplished within the one 
or two thousand years, which are all that our modem 
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historical krwv^^ledge provides for the period civilisation 
anterior to ancient Greete. Millions of years are assigned 
,to the natursj processes that a|e required to differentiate the 
body of a shVep, let us say, from thfe body of the preceding 
animal, whatever that may have been in the order of develop- 
ment ; but even professed evolutionists carelessl/ suppose 
that the mind of a man is something that can grow up like 
a mushroom in a relatively brief interval. 

The blunder is due to the habit people have got into of look- 
ing merely at the outside of things, at the mere physical world 
around us, without suspecting that that is only mg aspect of 
Nature. It is only the occultisj, so far, who realises that 
the unseen aspects of Nature are themselves the result of a 
gradual evolution, and that changes of condition in the 
human soul are as much th^ result of evolutionary growth 
as the changes in the condition of its bodily organism. 
Later on I propose to discuss some of the conditions that 
regulate growth of that sort — amongst the most fascinating of 
all the mysteries that are lialf revealed and half concealed by 
the outward circumstances of our terrestrial existence : but 
in all natural study it is well to begin by getting a grasp, as 
comjjjl.ete as possible, of the facts we have to deal with, 
putting off till later the broad inferences from these which 
give us a comprehensive theory of life. 

I have shown already how ancient tradition suggests that 
inhabited land once ^existed where the Atlantic Ocean now 
spreads its watery curtain over the past ; that ocean sound- 
ings tend to confirm that tradition; that the accepted 
principles oT geology are in harmony with it ; and that 
archaeological discoveries in Mexico have gone far to estab- 
lish it on a foundation of recorded certainty. I may add • 
one little bit of testimony from the experience of a friend 
who has travelled a great deal in Mexico. At various places 
about that country, in forests and primaeval wildernesses, 
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traces have heemfound 0^ an onroad — a solidly-built cause- 
way of stone— which appeared to# run from some place in 
the interioitQf the country to|he seashor^t thfe end of the^ 
peninsula of Yucatan, beyond the coast lie c<!^in islands. 
On these also traces of the old road have been found, as 
also in &ie shallow transparent waters between them and 
the mainland. 

The road is as plain an assurance as though it were a 
record in writing, that at some former time there was a 
civilised inhabited region in the direction towards which that 
road points. The region is under water now, but once 
upon a time it was to the ^orld at large what Europe is now 
— the home of the most advanced civilisation of the period. 
Clairvoyant research has enabled us to recall the general 
features of 4 hat time and evey more — many details of the 
social, industrial, and scientific characteristics of the time. 
For let it be understood that there is no limit to the 
power of clairvoyant research except that which affects the 
capacity of any given clairvoyant investigator to exercise 
the power. The memory^ of Nature, so to speak, is 
infallible. 

I will not stop now to go into the metaphysics o^the 
problem, but there is such a thing as a universal memory, 
quite independent of that little fragmentary memory enjoyed 
by each item of the human family, and the highest kind of 
clairvoyance enables the person who erjjoys it to draw upon 
that universal memory, which is just as clear and certain in 
reference to events that have transpired a million years ago 
as to diose of yesterday. On that topic alone I could 
dilate at great length, but our methods of communicating 
♦ideas from one to another are such that it is necessary to 
pay attention to one thing at a time ; so, putting off to a 
more convenient opportunity a fuller exposition of the theory 
of the higher clairvoyance — of Nature's memory, in fact — I 
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will go on to^ relate something o^what istem^mbered con- 
cerning Atlantis a million years ago. 

, The configuration of the e^h at that time lyas such that 
land stretchid in an unbroken, corftinental mass from what 
is now Mexico to Scotland. Southward it included the 
greater part of what is now Brazil, and stretched^across to 
what is now Africa, then sea for the most part, except for its 
northern portion. This northern portion stretched out a 
tongue of land, of which the present Canary Islands were 
the mountain tops, towards the great Atlantean continent, 
and a narrow strait between its extremity and the Atlantean 
shore was the only water it wcjjild have been necessary to 
cross in a jousney from China to Peru. 

The greatest capital of this vast continent, which, of 
course, included many nations and many great cities, was 
situated, in what is now mid-ocean, between the Cape de 
Verde Islands and the West Indies. The condition of 
things, however, to which I am now referring was not that 
to which Plato’s tradition refers. Stupendous changes came 
over the scene before ihe huge continent was reduced in 
size to the island Atlantis, which existed up to about 11,500 
years ago. Of these changes I will speak presently, but let 
usTook back first to the really palmy days of the old Atlan- 
tean civilisation. • 

I take the period of a million years ago, not because that 
was the beginning of the civilisation in question, but because 
this was then at its height. It had been the product of a 
long course of human evolution, the study of which would 
take us back to an almost immeasurably greater antiquity ; 
but the first conception concerning the past that it is impor- 
tant to get firmly in the mind, is that humanity, in epochs c^ 
which modern history has entirely lost sight, was in some 
respects quite on a level with that of our own day. In 
others it was far behind, but its deficiencies had reference 
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to its moral rathdir than tp its intellectual de^jelopment, as 
will presently be made dear. # 

At the particular period, in<J^ed, on whic^ I hAve focussed^ 
attention, the people wire innocent enough. /They were 
under the very benign rule of wise and lofty-minded 
emperors^; and, though the idea of political liberty, as we 
understand the term, had hardly dawned upon them, they 
were docile, industrious, &d peaceful, so that there was no 
extreme poverty amongst them, no fretful discontent. Pub- 
lic institutions were designed for the welfare of all, and life 
was much smoother all round than with us. The arts and 
sciences were developed to | high degree. Writing, painting, 
architecture, ajid sculpture were all practised as freely as 
amongst ourselves, and the Engineering work accomplished 
was on a scale that would almost dazzle the builders of the 
Forth Bridge or the*Nile dam. But it |an, so to speak, in 
very different channels from our engineering. 

Invention had not followed the same lines as in our day, 
and the very forces employed in * engineering work were 
quite unlike those we manipulate# I do not gather that 
the Atlanteans had any steam machinery, but, on the other 
hand, they had control of some natural force that at present 
we have lost sight of. This was a repulsive force of some 
kind, the use of which enabled Atlanteans to navigate the 
air in a way we have not yet been able to imitate. Their 
air boats emitted an energy that at the same time kept them 
suspended above the earth’s surface, and could be employed 
to drive them in any required direction. 

Their chemistry, again, had advanced along lines on which 
we, their remote descendants, have not yet succeeded in 
♦travelling, and they bad got at the secret of transmutation, 
so that the manufacture of gold — which they prized for its 
ornamental value quite as much as we do — was a regular 
branch of industry. In the present day advanced chemists 
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have got befond the silly stage ol denial ilhich characterised 
the mind of the,^ast ceiftury, and every great chemist would 
• now agree^that there is ndthing absurd in the theory of 
transmutation, though we have nof yet got the clue to the 
process. Modern accepted views of the constitution of 
matter point to transmutation as a possibility of the future. 

Amongst the achievements ^f the, Atlanteans, con- 
spicuous by their absence,” stands prominently the art of 
printing. If that simple invention had been hit upon 
earlier in the world’s history, it would have made later 
progress very different. Inscriptions, even on stone, are 
evanescent compared to those^on printed paper, because 
you have thousands of the one for every sirjgle example of 
the other. England, with all* its museums and buildings, 
might sink beneath the ws^ves, all Europe might follow its 
example, but the^, records of its life could never perish, 
because they are to be found in every library in the world. 
In Atlantean times records of civilisation were all concen- 
trated within its own area, and that was limited. Asia was 
inhabited, certainly, but not by a people comparable in 
civilisation with the Atlanteans. Their time of progress was 
to^nme later, so, when the heyday of Atlantean civilisation 
was over, when ultimately the very land itself perished, its 
only traces were found in colonies that for various reasons 
we can quite understand were very far from repeating the 
conditions of the parent state. ” 

And amongst the knowledge conspicuous by its absence 
must be included all that which gives us our power of 
rapid communication all about the world. Therq were no 
electric telegraphs in Atlantean times, and from the 
Atlantean’s point of view there was n<3 world outside his owfc 
continent worth talking about. There was plenty of other 
land about the world. Australia, for instance, was about 
three or four times as large as it is now, and was incalculably 
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older land than )^.tlantis, for, going back man^r millions of 
years ago, there was a completely different configuration of 
the world’s •geography from lAkat of the AtlanAan period. . 
But nowhere, except in ftie Atlantean continem, was there 
any civilisation. , 

I have explained that, while without some of the scientific 
acquirements of our own period, the Atlanteans were in 
possession of other knowledge which we have not yet 
recovered. Amongst these they exercised some powers 
that are very faintly, as yet, foreshadowed by the imperfectly 
understood phenomena of mesmerism. These powers 
rendered the mere muscular superiority of one person over 
another quite ^unimportant We may call •the power in 
question “ psychic force,” fof want of a better name. Now, 
this could be acquired quite as^ fully by women as by men. 
Indeed, the women possessed it, as a rqle, in a somewhat 
higher perfection than the men, and the result was that the 
relative position of the sexes was by no means the same 
amongst the Atlanteans as amongst ourselves. 

Women were fully the equals of men in effective strength, 
and, as a consequence, were their equals socially and 
politically. Not that in those days people exercised poli^al 
power by voting, as with us, but women were appointed 
members of various councils that were entrusted with 
important functions, and were made rulers of provinces 
under the berteficent despot at the head of things. It is 
not my province to discuss political questions, or I might 
launch out into a panegyric of this interesting system. 

From^the summit level of its happiest age — about a 
million years ago — Atlantean civilisation began to decline. 
•The innocence of the people was rather the innocence of 
childhood than that of enlightened spiritual conviction. 
The powers many of them possessed were easily turned to 
selfish and ignoble uses. Loyalty to the beneficent rulers 
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began to fade away. Insurrections and^ rebellions broke 
out, and by degi^s the^oxintry became a prey to formidable 
• civil wars. Jxhe huge chaptA* of ^he world’s history which 
the Atlanteah period represented drew towards its melancholy 
close. ^ 

Vast cataclysmic convulsions began to break up the great 
continent, and about 800,000 years ago changes set in 
which ultimately rent it in twain, separating it from what 
then gradually began to grow into what is now America, and 
breaking off its north-eastern portion. This in time became 
joined on to new land, formed by the upheaval of Scandi- 
navia and Western Germany, sor that, at the close of these 
great changes, Ve find a huge body of land stretching from 
the North Cape down to Spam, and, of course, including 
the region which is now Gr^at Britain^ahd Ireland. These 
did not become insular till very much later. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Bequests of Atlantis. 

The story told in the last chapter was not merely one of 
entrancing interest in itself, 4>ut important as enabling us to 
understand th^ condition of the world as we now find it. 
I must follow it up a little further in order to give my 
readers a cfte to tjje compre]^ension of much that lies 
around us in the world to-day that would be hopelessly 
mysterious without that clue. 

I have spoken of the degradatfon, and decay that gradu- ^ 
ally set in towards the close of the million of years that have 
elapsed since the old continent was? enjoying its maximum 
glory. But there were some among the Atlanteans more 
enlightened than the rest, and as the old civilisation \Ms 
corrupted, these people led great streams of emigration to 
other parts of the world. One such Stream gave rise to 
the real early civilisation of Egypt, at that time a vast region 
with a sea-sho^e on the west — ^where now we find nothing 
but the vacant sands of the Sahara — and a northern 
portion that stretched right over that which is now the 
eastern Ijja-sin of the Mediterranean. 

The leaders of this great migration were far superior in 
Iftiowledge and moral -growth to the people who were then 
native to the country. From among them were chosen the 
kings, priests, and teachers of the indigenous population, 
and at the first glance it does seem surprising that we have 
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no intelligible records left that Anbody ftie -story of their 
achievements ; b]jt the t^th is, tliat only a small portion of 
• modem EgJ^pt coincides witlf the original Egyptof the early 
period. Paft of that is under the eastern Mediterranean, 
and part under the desert sands ; while, as regards the part 
which did correspond with the present inhabited portion, 
that was for a prolonged period itself under water, so that 
the sites of the early cities were entirely obliterated by sedi- 
mentary deposits, not to speak of the alluvial deposits of 
Nile mud which were laid over these again when the comitry 
once more, in the progress of ages, became dry land, and 
when the river draining the African interior resumed some- 
thing like its former course. Its deflection ^by only a few 
miles one way or the other frdm that former course would 
be enough to baffle archaeQlpgical research, not •even guided 
by the suspicion that there is anything to look for at any 
great distance from the present course of the stream. 

However, in spite of all these confusing circumstances, 
"" there is one monument that might link modern research 
with the great early civilisation if we could only escape 
from flxed prepossessions as to its origin, and that is the 
gi;gat pyramid itself. This is really a bequest from the very 
early time. Absurd conjectures of all sorts have gathered 
round the great pyramid, and Egyptian monarchs of the 
historical period, who were merely concerned, in reality, with 
repairing or altering it, have been accepted by Egyptologists 
as having been its builders. Theorists on a still humbler 
mental level — and impressed with the notion that the Old 
Testament must contain the complete history of tlie ancient 
world — have supposed that it was built to store the corn 
produced in the years of plenty against the years of scarcil|^ 
foretold by Joseph. Other imaginative persons, impressed 
with the curious relations that undoubtedly exist between 
the position and dimensions of the pyramid on the one hand, 
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and the facts -of istrononty on the other, havft persisted in 
regarding the strange building as In astr^omi^ observa- 
tory for which it has almost dfrery conceivable ^isqualifica- . 
tion. • 

If I were to attempt an account of the purposes for which 
it really was erected, I should have to write of nothing else 
for a long time to come in order to make the narrative even 
intelligible, and then some of its purposes would remain in 
obscurity for want of a deeper occult knowledge than I can 
lay claim to. The time has not yet come for the complete 
removal of the mystery that enshrouds it, but, anyhow, this 
much is known to people ayho have even partial access to 
the “ Memory^ of Nature.” The pyramid was built, not in 
the reign of Cheops, or Kufu*as he is called sometimes, 4000 
or 5000 years before Christ, but at a period more like 
200,000 years ago, under the direction of authorities who 
foresaw that, in the changes with which geography was 
threatened, it would for a time lie under water. They 
wished it to survive any such experience, and for this reason’ 
adopted the very stable form we seie. Of course, the great 
majority of the smaller pyramids that stud the Nile valley 
were of relatively recent date, and actually were desig^d 
to be the tombs of kings, but their shape was simply copied 
from the mysterious erection, already of fathomless antiquity 
when the earliest of the Pharaohs spoken of in history took 
its form as their model. 

The great pyramid is not by any means the only monu- 
ment of Atlantean migrations. We have one in our own 
country—Stonehenge. For want of the clue afforded by a 
knowledge of Atlantean history, our antiquarians have 
blundered absurdly in*their speculations as to the origin of 
Stonehenge. The most absurd guess of all is that put 
forward by Fergusson, the historian of architecture, who 
thinks Stonehenge must have been built in the time of 
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King Arthu/to celebrate his gre« battles over the heathen. ' 
A somewl^at le^ preposterous theory vaguely assigns its 
construction to Druids, but \he E^uids, as far we know 
anything aBout them, were not much better than savages 
themselves, and utterly unable to cope with the pigpblems of 
engineering involved in the manipulatibn of the huge stones 
of which the ancient temple consists. 

Atlantean immigrants who came to the country a good 
deal later than the migration to Egypt — ^perhaps about 
100,000 years ago — were really the engineers of Stonehenge, 
and they deliberately adopted the stem, rugged simplicity 
of its design because they werr out of patience with the 
extravagant dhvotion to luxury and ornamentation then 
prevailing among the degenerate Atlanteans themselves. 
At that time Western Eiy^pe was all one mass of land 
extending down from the Scandinavian peninsula to the 
southern part of Spain. All along this vast coast-line the 
Atlantean immigrants settled, and put up rough stone 
monuments, hundreds of which, besides Stonehenge, survive 
to the present day. A' forest of them is to be found at 
Carnac, in Brittany, and the mysterious remains called 
“Bolmens,” consisting of a few huge stones piled one upon 
another in the form of rude altars, are all bequests from 
Atlantis. 


But the old stones constitute the least important of the 
legacies bequeathed to us by the vanished 6ontinent. To 
show how the interest of the Atlantean story reaches its 
climax, I must explain some mysteries of Nature that have 
ceased to be mysterious for students of occult science, but 
still lie within the domain of the “ unknowable ** by the 
majority of our contemporaries — the heirs of mediaeval 
ignorance concerning the origin, growth, and destinies of 
the human soul. Much that is generally unseen in and 
around this world is only unseeable by common eyesight. 
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The powers ef perception which ^ have already so often 
referred to as clairvoyance, when devejoped/to a high 
degree of "perfection, tjfing fnto view a vasit range of * 
natural phenomena that are absolutely invisible to physical, 
sight, ar^ that is how occultists come to know that which 
they do know concerning the human soul as an entity 
considered apart from any particular body which it may 
animate for a time. 

We cannot expect just yet to find the professional clergy 
leading inquiries of this sort. They are timid about exact 
knowledge in such matters, as they always have been since 
the days when they weret timid about admitting that the 
earth was round, or, more recently, in admitting that it can 
have existed for more than six thousand years. But the 
best of thejfi are aljeady falling, into line with advancing 
knowledge, and eventually they will all come to see that 
occult teaching concerning the genesis, growth, and progress 
of the soul is quite in harmony Vitl^ all that is essential in 
the foundations of religious belief. 1 merely say that, in 
passing, to guard against a possible* misapprehension. The 
task of showing how religious beliefs, properly understood, 
are in harmony with real spiritual science would be ono^I 
should gladly undertake, but it would, for the moment, 
constitute too long a digression. • 

The fact that the soul, as an entity, survives the death of 
the body, is the one great all-important fact that has been 
established on a basis of irrefutable certainty by the investi- 
gations of the spiritualists. But, in the opinion of most 
occult stjjdents, they have not done much more than establish 
that fact. People who have “ passed over may, under some 
Circumstances, if the/ wish, communicate with still living 
friends ; but they do not at once know all that is going to 
happen to them, any more than a baby just born on this 
plane of life knows all that is awaiting him in life. And, 
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later on, they pass out the conditions which make com- 
municatio\ possible — at all events, in the ordinary spiritual- 
istic way. «So the occult stuhent vj^o wants to know a great 
deal more tlian his lately deceased friend can tell him, has 
to fall back on other sources of information. Thqpsophical 
books will explain the nature and credibility of these other 
sources of information. For the moment I can only deal 
with results. Readers who may be sufficiently interested to 
want to know in detail how these results are reached, must 
be referred to the books. 

The all-important fact that has been ascertained about 
the destinies of the soul is that, cifter prolonged experiences 
on higher planes of Nature, some of which gp far to realise 
the conventional idea of Heaven, every human soul is born 
again on earth in the ordinijry way, and runs the race of life 
anew. This supremely important truth is known to occultists 
as the doctrine of “Reincarnation,^* and, when properly 
understood, it illuminates the dark mysteries of earth life as 
the sunrise illuminates a landscape. It clears away ninety- 
nine hundredths of the painful enigmas of life. The in- 
equalities of health, mental capacity, and worldly station 
aiscume an entirely new aspect for the man who realises that 
each life any one of us is leading is merely one of hundreds 
through which he has passed in bygone ages ; only one in 
the long series still before him. As in the course of a single 
life there may be days of enjoyment and days of sorrow or 
pain, periods of good health and periods of bad, so in the 
long series of lives which each human being has to go 
through some will be irksome and troubled, others will be 
sunshiny and joyous. 

In the long account there is a far nearer approach to 
equality of experience than a glance roimd at any given 
moment of the world*s history would lead us to suppose 
possible. Those who may now be doing the rough work of 
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the world are ftot^n any true sense j^ictims of die accident 
of birth ” : they are (ignoring exceptional oases tjfat can be 
explained iiT other ways) |he yoCnger members ofrthe human 
family, subordinate to their seniors for a timfi. All have 
been thi^ugh the same sort of mill in their time, and all 
have emerged from humbler conditions of existence through 
which they have passed in remote ages of antiquity, or 
perhaps much more recently. “But we don’t remember 
former lives,” people will be sure to answer. To which I 
reply : “ Most of us do not, but some of us do! ” Most of 

us do not because we have not yet evolved the faculties 
required for such draughts* upon the universal memory of 
Nature. • * 

And beyond that, students of occult science can quite 
clearly see ^hy, at present, it^is not provided for in the 
scheme of things that all should remember. To go into 
that explanation fully would take too much time, but I may 
give any thoughtful reader the chie tp the puzzle by suggest- 
ing that moral responsibility increases with knowledge. 
More is expected from those t« whom more is given, and, 
as I repeat, there is no such thing as the so-called “ accident 
of birth.” The conditions of life to which, at each returnee 
earth, each soul is consigned, are determined by his own 
acts in the past life as certainly as the sufn total of a column 
of figures is determined by the magnitude of the items. Of 
all the mysteries of Nature none are of deeper significance 
or of greater importance than this sublime system of rein- 
carnation going on around us every minute — for “every 
minute (^es a man, every minute one is born ” — and every 
minute vindicating for those who have eyes to see the justice 
fliat rules the ultimate'destinies of man. 

And now I think it will be obvious that I was entitled to say 
there are bequests from Atlantis on the stage of this century 
of greater importance than the old stone ruins that have sur- 
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vived from ftie Atlantean period. We %urvelves are the 
bequests ol^Atlar^is ! They were not our ancestors, in the 
• common acceptation of the' worc^ who lived 4n the lost 
continent. We lived there in our time, and worked or 
played, sinned or suffered, profited by or neglegjed our 
opportunities, as the case may have been, and in variegated 
experience since that long-forgotton era have been reaping 
the consequences of our action, and either getting credit 
with the rulers of destiny, or deepening our unfortunate 
indebtedness. For all of us, as soon as we understand 
our own nature aright, research into the early history of our 
race is not a mere exercise of then mind or a gratification of 
antiquarian curiosity, but a deeply instructive examination 
of our own life history. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Astronomy Ancient and Modern. 

The light that has been shed upon the early civilisations of 
mankind by the story of Atlantis, with which I have been 
engaged in th^ last two chapters, will incline people who 
appreciate its value to take a relatively modest view of 
modem scientific achievement. Instead of regarding that 
as an altogether new and original result of modern enlighten- 
ment, it will be seen that we are only now beginning to 
recover knowledge which was** the common property of 
mankind in ages so remote from all those of which we have 
any literary records, that we finn only now get touch with 
them by new methods of research, available, as yet, for only 
a few abnormally-grfted persons. But, at the same timg^a 
correct understanding of Atlantean science, and a comparison 
between that and our own, need not leave us in any con- 
dition of mental humiliation. 

The Atlaarteans, it is true, were in possession of some 
highly important natural knowledge which we have not yet 
recovered, and they seem to have acquired this by devoting 
themselves much more ardently than we have done to the 
study of forces inherent in' the nature of the human 
# creature. But the characteristic of modem science has been 
great accuracy and precision in reference to the purely 
physical aspects of Nature. Roughly summing up the 
matter, one may describe Atlantean knowledge as due to 
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the applicatidh of the l^uman will to the investigation of 
unseen m^teries^in Nature, while that which has been 
•acquired ih, the nineteenth centut|" has been due to the 
perfection o^ instruments applicable to research. These 
cannot do more than make us acquainted with the gutsides 
of things, so to speak, but the accuracy with which they 
accomplish that result is charming to the mind in a very 
high degree, and may be laying the foundation of a very 
much more intelligent comprehension of the inner nature of 
things, when that, in turn, comes within the range of modem 
investigation, than was attained to by the Atlanteans — 
though they could make gold, ravigate the air, and slay 
their enemies by the exertion of will in a manner that we 
(happily for us, perhaps, as regards the last detail) have not 
yet rediscovered. We have reason to believtf that the 
Atlanteans did know something about the stars and planets 
that is not at present included in the consciousness of 
modern astronomers, but they did not apparently possess 
any instruments worthy of comparison for a moment with 
those in familiar use 4o-da.y at every observatory in 
Europe. 

Jgeople who do not make a special study of astronomy 
credit modern astronomers with too much knowledge in 
one direction and with too little in another. I am going 
to try and show first what kind of knowledge they do 
possess in perfection, and then, where and why* their limita- 
tions come in. If we wanted to select one word which 
should be the key-word, as it were, of modern science, a 
single word to be its motto, that word would be “ measure- 
ment.” It is by accurately measuring distances, magnitudes, 
temperatures, weights, and so on, that ^the grand results of ' 
chemistry, physics, electricity, as well as those of astronomy, 
have been reached. Modern scientists are fanatical about 
the importance of measurement. A chemical analysis must 
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be quantitative ^0 have any valu|. The etiergies of an 
electric current must be expressed in terfis whiAi measure 
its volume? its intensity, |ts power of overcoming the resist- * 
ance of various kinds of conductors, with the minutest 
conceivable accuracy. In dealing with the characteristics of 
light, we must use the ten-millionth of an inch as the unit of 
measurement when we are talking about wave lengths. 
And in astronomy, instruments are used that will measure 
distances in the sky that are no greater than would be 
covered by a human hair held 36 feet from the eye. 

We reach, in astronomy, a series of conclusions about the 
distances from us of som* of the fixed stars. These con- 
clusions rest upon observations of apparent •movements of 
such stars against the background of the sky, as they are 
observed at intervals of six months when the earth has 
completely crossed over to the other side of its orbit. But 
though that crossing means that the earth is 180 millions of 
miles away from its previous position, the apparent move- 
ment of the star is not greater than the diameter of a penny 
looked at from a distance of two miles. None the less are 
the instruments used of such exquisite mechanical perfection 
that they can deal quite successfully wth these minaie 
measurements, and bring out results which we feel sure are 
approximately right, though the figures «sed to express them 
are beyond the grasp of the imagination. 

Measurement has been so fundamental a principle in 
connection with the work of the modern astronomer, that 
for a considerable time his knowledge did not extend much 
beyon(^ celestial measurements. These, of course, had to 
do with other ideas besides those of distance. The orbits 
lin which the planets moved came under the searching eye 
of instrumental measurement, and, applying mathematical 
laws to each set of figures obtained by observation, other 
figures equally trustworthy could be deduced. Thus we 
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came to know^definitely|dl about the density •and mass — 
practically &e wei§ht — of the planets and of the sun. And 
^gures of this kind, though at thq| first glance 4hey may 
seem to leave us knowing very little about the heavenly 
bodies in question, are instructive in themselves by ejpbling 
us to realise the scale on which the universe is constructed. 
The distances we have to talk about in reference to our 
solar system alone are terribly stupendous. The earth 
swings round in space at a distance of more than ninety 
millions of miles from the sun, but we are quite near com- 
pared with some of the other planets of our family. Jupiter 
is five times as far from the sun as #ve are, and the outermost 
planet as yet discovered, Neptune, is thirty tiipes as far, or 
over 2700 millions of miles away. The light by which we 
see Neptune has to radiate out from the sun to !*hat planet, 
and then come back to us, and though ^ight travels at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second^ it takes over four hours on 
the voyage out and home when it illuminates Neptune for 
our benefit. These figures give one some sort of idea 
concerning the magnitude of the solar system as a whole. 
And yet the orbit of Neptune, which may be thought of, 
foSifhe present, as including the whole solar system, bears a 
surprising relation to the region in space that is, so to speak, 
allotted to the solar system. 

If you imagine that region a spherical space extend- 
ing to the nearest of the fixed stars, how big would that 
space be compared to the diamete’* of the system itself, the 
orbit of Neptune ? The answer is, that if we had a flat map 
of that spherical region, and drew it so that the circle was 
about equal in area to Lincoln's Inn-fields, then the whole 
solar system would have to be represonted by a shilling ini 
the middle. Thousands of millions of miles are as nothing 
compared with the distances of the fixed stars. The 
nearest of them is twenty or thirty billions of miles away 
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from us, and* a billion is a millio| million. * These figures 
are almost meaningless to mind, btt they^have been 
twisted into all mann|r of shapes by various writers on* 
astronomy in the hope of rendering them^a little more 
sugge^ve. If there was a railway to the nearest of the 
fixed stars, and the fare for passengers was a penny for a 
hundred miles, what would be the price of the through 
ticket? The answer is a sum about equivalent to the 
National Debt of England. How long would the journey 
take you, travelling at the ordinary rate of a good express 
train, or, say, sixty miles an hour ? The answer is too big 
to be helpful to the mkid. It is over 50 million years. 
Light, the spied of which I mentioned just ftow, takes three 
years and a half to come from the nearest fixed star, and 
the distance of the brightest star in the heavens, Sirius, is ♦ 
such that light takes twenty-two years to reach us from that 
wonderful orb. 

Facts of this kind can be«erved out to us by modern 
astronomers to any extent we desire. And besides the 
measurements they are enabled to undertake, astronomers 
can now reach conclusions that are more interesting even 
than their figures. Other sciences have lent their aif^to 
astronomy, and, above all, that which enables us to discover, 
from the examination of light, the chemical constitution of 
the body which emits it. The light to the eye may look 
just the same whether it comes from highly-heated carbon or 
from highly-heated iron. But to the spectroscope these two 
kinds of light look very different indeed. The trained 
observer can recognise one from the other at a glance. 
And so every kind of substance known to chemistry, when 
' heated sufficiently to be luminous, gives out its own kind of 
light, and no other. In this previously unexpected way 
astronomers were suddenly put in possession of a resource, 
an instrument, by means of which they were enabled to 
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ascertain first what the (pun was made of, and eventually 

what each s\ar thafi shines wit|j^ its own light is made of. 

• This method does not tell us whatf the planets of our own 
system are mkde of, because they merely reflect the light 
of the sun. They do not give out any of their owiv- But 
as far as the solar system goes, spectroscopic research shows 
us that the sun, anyhow, is made of practically the same 
elements as the earth ; and as independent reasoning along 
another line seems to show clearly that all the bodies of 
the solar system were* born, in the first instance, from one 
great nebula, or cloud, of intensely-heated matter — so hot 
as to be all in the gaseous state-«it is reasonable to infer 
that all the planbts are made of the same matdirials, though 
it is not necessary to suppose that in each of them those 
materials would be found in th^ same proportions. ^'Elements 
that are rare with us may be in great abundance in Mars or 
Venus, and vice versa. There are some interesting ideas 
hanging on to that suggestion, "^^but they belong to the region 
of speculative astronomy, and, for the moment, I am con- 
cerned with giving a general view of the kind of knowledge 
that modern astronomy really has attained to. 

‘julnother kind of knowledge coming within the reach of 
astronomy when the spectroscope was invented, was that 
which revealed the true character of the faint cloudy patches 
of light discernible all about the heavens with the aid of 
good telescopes, though none of them are visible to the 
naked eye. These “ nebulae ” were thought at one time to be 
no more than masses, or clusters, of very distant stars, so 
far off that no telescope would “ resolve them, as the phrase 
is, into separate points of light. Now we know that solid 
bodies give out one kind of light, and highly-heated gaseous 
bodies another kind, so it is demonstrable which of the 
nebulae are star clusters not resolved, and which ure true 
nebulae — masses of glowing gas in the state our system was 
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in once upon a time, at a period s| remote in the past that 
the beginnings 0/ the Atlanteyi age woujd be is yesterday 
in comparison. Thos 4 true nebulae may therefore be safely*- 
regarded as solar systems in course of formation, destined to 
be thg^ home of life and evolution at some period in the 
future so inconceivably distant that way, that the contem- 
plation of such a range of time is almost more bewildering — 
because one shade nearer the possibility of realisation — than 
the hopeless enigma of eternity. 

So, creeping on from one step to anfother, modern astro- 
nomy has come to include a great volume of knowledge 
concerning what I have cmlled the outsides of the heavenly 
bodies. I h%ve not by any means completed the catalogue 
of its achievements in that direction. It has learned a 
great dealfibout double and multiple stars ; something about • 
comets ; it has engaged in plausible and reasonable guesses 
concerning the origin of stars that suddenly blaze up into 
intense luminosity, and then rapidly decline again in lustre. 
To some of these interesting departments of modern astro- 
nomy I must return on son>e other occasion ; but, for the 
moment, what I am wanting to suggest is this : A great 
deal more may, perhaps, be ultimately learned about 
heavenly bodies, or, at any rate, about some of them, than 
is concerned merely with their outsides. Occult science 
here comes in, and has, at all events, something to tell us 
about some* of the heavenly bodies that no telescope, no 
spectroscope, no mathematical calculations can reveal or 
even hint at. 

The methods of research applied to the elucidation of 
the Atlantean problem are applicable, to some extent, to 
rthe investigation 06 other worlds besides this. Certainly, 
when clairvoyant research is pushed beyond the limits of 
our own world, it can only be employed to deal with broader 
questions than those it may be employed to solve in reference 
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to the history, liowever r(|mote, of our own race. But still 
it can tell As mucH that is of ^bsorbing inte;rest in reference 
•to the other planets of our own system, and in reference to 
the early development of this system from the incandescent 
material out of which it was built. And, independ^ptly of 
such information, there are mysteries connected with t^e 
relationship, so to speak, of the various planets, and even of 
the distant stars, with one another which are not suspected 
by commonplace astronomy, and which, indeed, lie hope* 
lessly and for ever beyond the reach of the methods of 
research that astronomy has employed so creditably and to 
such great advantage. Let no one imagine that the true 
occultist despi&es the achievements of ther painstaking, 
beautifully precise, and accurate physical science that has 
been the glory of the century just complete. BuV there are 
other ranges of natural research to be respected also by those 
who know what they are talking about, and in the next 
chapter I shall have something to say about the occult side 
of astronomy. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Neglected Phases of Astronomy. 

Modern astronomy, as I have endeavoured to show, 
commands our respect by reason of its beautiful accuracy 
and delicacy ^f observation within the limift it has drawn 
around its work. But the temper of mind in which scientific 
men of thte nineteenth century have, for the most part, * 
regarded Nature, has led them to neglect all those aspects 
of astronomy which do not come within the range of 
measurement. And the prevailing mental fault of the nine- 
teenth century has been conceit with itself and its own 
achievements, giving rise to contempt for everything it did not 
understand. Traditions handed down from earlier periods of 
the world^s civilisation have been thrown aside as sup::;^-# 
stition if they did not fit in with knowledge that the nine- 
teenth century had acquired for itself. •Our tendency to do 
this has been aggravated by the objectionable shape in 
which, for the most part, such traditions have come down 
to modem times. But none the less has this hasty, careless 
policy betrayed the modern scientific world into taking up 
an attitude, in reference to a multitude of Nature’s most 
interesting mysteries, for which we shall be laughed at by 
|the scientists of the Suture much more contemptuously even 
than we have been laughing at the folly of our ancestors. 

The study of the heavens in past ages bore fhiit of a 
wholly different kind from that which has rewarded the ob- 
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servations of telescopic ^tronomers. The*prevailing belief 
was that tne stars Ind planets^the sun and the moon, exercise 
• some mysterious influence on hum affairs, and, ^generally, 
on the world in which we live. The further back *we go in 
clairvoyant investigation, the more pereistent and minute we 
find this belief to have been, and it survived up to a ^ry 
recent period. It survives, for that matter, with some 
modifications, amongst those who know, up to the present 
time, and will revive with great effect at some period in the 
future, when, perhaps, the mysteries concerned will be better 
understood than in the past. But the point I want to make 
first, before going into speculations concerning the future, is 
that ancient astronomy — or “astrology,” as, it used to be 
called — ^represented an enormous volume of conviction 
amongst millions of people far advanced in other branches 
of knowledge and culture, to* an extent that ought to make 
modern thinkers pause before scoffing at their beliefs. 

Our principal difficulty in handling the subject is that we 
have no authentic record of the theories that prevailed 
among ancient astrologens in« reference to the influence of 
the stars on human affairs. We only know that they gave 
amount of attention to the whole subject, which makes it 
certain that experience had shown them to be on the right 
track. They probably had no theory to account for the 
facts they observed, but they had not fallen into the peculiar 
vice of our age — that of denying that a fact is* a fact if we 
cannot understand it. 

A few years ago a spiritualist medium, who was the 
innocent cause of strange occurrences, and whom, for the 
purposes of this anecdote, I will call the Victim, was pro- 
secuted by a truculent professor, who .fancied that his tea-v 
spoonful of knowledge was an ocean (and whom I will call 
the Brute), before a magistrate who conceived himself quali- 
fied to hold opinions about the mysteries of Nature, and 
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whom, for th§ i&oment, I will calLthe Fool, • The Victim 
brought up a number of witness^ of first-r^te chaibcter 
social staging to shoif^ that me strange occurrences had 
really taken place. Such evidence would ha'jp sufficed to 
hang any man, if the fact under consideration had been a 
murder^ but the Brute brought a witness who declared that 
he fiad not seen the occurrences in question, and the Fool 
gave judgment that, though the weight of evidence to show 
they Aad occurred was overwhelming, it could not be 
accepted because it was * contrary to the known laws of 
, Nature” that such occurrences could take place. That 
idiotic decision illustrates tjie vice of which I am speaking — 
the notion that we, in the van of scientific^ progress, are 
familiar with the whole body of Nature*s laws, so that if 
anything is sieged to have occurred which will not go into 
any of our pigeon-holes, it siiriply did not occur, and the 
people who say it did are liars. 

It is only since this vice has-been rampant among us in 
its most aggravated forms that we have fallen into the 
imbecile state of mind that treats ^trology as having been 
no more than a groundless superstition. The supremely 
great mind of Francis Bacon found room for a belief in 
astrology. Kepler, one of the founders of modern astronomy, 
avows that a study of the facts has “ instructed and compelled 
my unwilling belief” in the inexplicable relationship of 
planetary aspects and conjunctions with human affairs ; and 
Flamstead, the first Astronomer - Royal of Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, was not only a believer in astrology, but a practical 
astrologer himself, and he cast an astrological figure to 
determihe the probable future of the observatory itself. 
Jlor has the study bjsen altogether neglected even in our 
own time. Plenty of text-books are in print, and new ones 
are often appearing, which teach inquirers the rules of the 
astrological art as^ar as it is understood now ; and other 
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books on th^ subject ^ave accumulated gr^t masses of 
evidence to show^hat though we cannot see the sense of it, 
• astrological forecasts of the Tuture|io continuajl);; turn out 
right. My li^iits will not allow me to tell stories in detail. 
1 know of one case in which a man’s death, by an unusual 
kind of accident, at something over sixty, was foretoi<S at his 
birth by an astrologer (long since deceased), together with 
the leading events of his lifetime. 

The books record such cases to an extent that makes the 
. theory of accidental coincidence altogether ridiculous. And 
in a manner that is profoundly mysterious, but almost in- 
variable, the “horoscope,” or n\sip of the heavens, at the 
time of anybody’s birth, will be found to correspond, in 
certain ways, with his physical appearance. I am not going 
to guess why certain configurations of the planef s and stars 
at the moment of a birth should * correspond with the 
physical characteristics of the child. The idea is so 
difficult to understand that it looks absurd, and all one can 
say is that it is so, and every student who has the sense to 
examine the facts before ,coming to conclusions about them, 
will bear testimony that it is so. 

^ ^ Unfortunately we have lost touch with the finer details 
of the astrological art as practised by the scientists of the 
ancient world, and,, so far, the scientists of our world have 
not taken the trouble to work up the lost knowledge afresh. 
All that we know of astrology practically in tbje present day 
is derived from the writings of the Egyptian philosopher, 
Ptolemy. Later writers do little more than recast his 
teaching. We have at present about as much touch with 
the lost science as our successors would have, let^'us say, 
with electricity, if the existing worl<J were swept out c>f 
existence, and they, living a million years hence in a new 
continent, had no writings on the subject except an odd 
volume of Lardner’s Encyclopedia containing an article 
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about it The situation is all t^ iilore tantalising because, 
if we go back far enough, we h/ld that in 4 ld Chaldea — the 
couTill)^ ijieng along the ralley of the Euphrates — the learned 
men of the time not only made great use of Astrology, but 
posses^d so complete a comprehension of the solar system, 
that they had anticipated our exact knowledge of the 
distances and masses of the planets. They seem to have 
been astronomers, in our sense, as well as astrologers, 
though in those days measurements were apparently held 
to be of little importance beside what may be called the 
human interest of the heavens. 

In speaking of Chaldetn knowledge, I am, of course, 
drawing upon the results of clairvoyant investtgation for my 
facts. This investigation has not yet recovered touch with 
Chaldean iftethods of astrological calculation, but it shows 
that, at a period abo*ut twenty thousand years ago, the 
Chaldean priests constructed their temples on astronomical 
principles. A series of temples In that country constituted 
a kind of orrery, or model of the solar system. The great 
temple in the middle stood for the* sun. At distances that 
corresponded in their proportions with the real distances, 
other temples represented the various planets, and the 
were all to scale, though, as we find necessary in drawing a 
map of the solar system, the Chaldean® had to adopt one 
scale for sizes and another for distances. Anyhow, the 
arrangement of the temples showed that they already, at 
that remote date, knew about the existence of Uranus 
and Neptune, and apparently they were acquainted with 
one planet that has long been suspected to exist, but has 
never yet been seen by modem eyes — the interior little 
^orld, provisionally called Vulcan, revolving so close to the 
sun that it is inside the orbit of Mercury. 

Already a fairly widespread appreciation of the situation, 
as I have described it, is leading a good many people to pay 
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attention tp astrology, atid ^me of them get too enthusiastic, 
fancying that thA scienc^ as they regard it, can tell us 
a great deal more than is really posable. It is nofea-®elefice 
at all in its psesent condition, but a confused mass of rules 
imperfectly understood, by which calculations can b^^made, 
but for no one of which have we any foundation in reason. 
All we know is that calculations made along those lines 
come out right in a proportion of cases that makes all talk 
of coincidence absurd. But the art — regarding it in that 
light rather than as a science — is fraught with embarrass- 
ments. In its first broad application it has to do with 
“ nativities,'’ with figures, or mapsf representing the positions 
of the stars arfd planets in the heavens at th^ moment of a 
child's birth. But, first of all, how often is the real, exact 
moment of a child's birth accurately recorded ? ^n error of 
five minutes will alter the %nificande Sf the figure. And 
what is the exact moment of a birth ? It is needless for me 
here to go into physiological details on that point. Enough 
to say that the child’s first cry is the orthodox moment in 
question, according to most modern astrologers. 

Given any moment, it is very easy to “ put up the figure,” 
wes the phrase goes. All the necessary almanacs and tables 
are regularly published, and anyone can learn the rules for 
“ casting the horoseope.” But to read its meaning is quite 
another business. For that, an astrologer has to be 
saturated with a knowledge of all the significances attributed 
by Ptolemy to the various — almost infinitely various — con- 
junctions, aspects, relative angular distances, and so forth, 
of the heavenly bodies concerned. And in order to predict 
future events, according to the rule-of-thumb methods 
handed down to us, intricate calculations have to be mad^ 
as to the places that will be occupied by the planets at 
future periods. Finally, in regard to nativities, no modern 
astrologer of intelligence would claim to be able to do more 
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than forecast* probabilities. TM Calculations, asf we have 
to^ make them now, are ^ther Uk> slovenlyfo be trustworthy, 
nrtricate to be accomplished by anybody with ex- 
actitude. But there is another brancli of asffrology called 
“ horajy astrology,** which does not aim at doing so much 
as that kind which deals with nativities, but is more easily 
worked. For choice, it seems more absurd — more hopelessly 
opposed to reason — than the kind I have been describing. 

But experience again floors incredulfty. If some really 
important, momentous question concerning your life, health, 
fortunes, or happiness is preying on your mind, and it 
suddenly occurs to yoif. Could astrology answer this 
question for me? — ridiculous and preposterous though it 
may seem, astrology most likely could I You yourself, if 
you are an listrologer, or somebody else for you — the rules 
to be followed being a little different in the two cases — 
must put up a figure, draw a map of the heavens, for the 
moment at which the idea of doing the thing occurred to 
you. If you have accurately observed that moment, the 
work can be done at any tpn^enient time afterwards. 
Then the map is read according to certain rules (which do 
not involve any intricate calculations), and the answer stares 
you in the face I 

Perhaps, indeed, the figure will not,*so to speak, make 
sense. It will not be coherent. It will, perhaps, resemble 
a mass of letlfers jumbled together at random, as compared 
with intelligible w'ords. But if it does make sense, it will 
very generally turn out to tell the truth. That is the 
wonder^l part of the story. You cannot begin to explain 
why. The wiiole business is utterly unintelligible, but the 
Acts of experience are stubborn things. When they come 
within our own experience, we all submit to their force, but 
when they are gathered up by other people, then there are 
two ways of looking at them. We may say : That sounds 
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all nonsaase, so the pec|)lfl^ho relate their experience must 
be telling lies, ur we may lay ; C|ir knowledge concerning 
the mysteries of Nature ^is, so far^ the merest sufXRSnng. 
For anything which really happens there must be an ex- 
planation to be got at sooner or later. Since the iu?intelli- 
gible experience is there to guide us, let us examine, in- 
vestigate, try new experiments, gather together such a 
volume of facts that the actuality of the occurrence shall be 
beyond dispute, and then let us set out in all directions to 
hunt for the clue to the infinite marvel with which we have 
to deal. For, remember that there is no problem with 
which scientific investigation couH concern itself that is of 
deeper significance to the human race than ithis which lies 
at the root of the astrological mystery. To what extent 
is the future mapped out beforehand by^ power? above us ? 
How is this globe on which we live concatenated in its 
destinies with the other globes wandering in space ? What, 
in the name of all that is bewildering, can be the nature of 
the unseen influences pouring down on this earth across the 
awful distances that separatSfe us from the planets and the 
stars? And how, as they intermingle, do they qualify, 
•modify, or accentuate each other? 

The leaders of orthodox thought in the present age of 
the world, and by that phrase I mean, of course, the leading 
scientists of the time — for no flattery could now assign that 
title to the theologians — represent a woeful mixture of good 
qualities and bad. They are .<;o careful, so accurate, so 
beautifully painstaking within the limits of their activity, 
that from one point of view they command enthusiastic 
admiration. And yet they have so many characteristics in 
common with the Man of the Muck ‘Rake in The Pilgrif^ 
Progress, They will not interest themselves in anything 
except the physical plane of Nature. A problem must 
come within the range of laboratory experiment to be a 
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problem for modern science. T|Kal is' a gbrious pDundation 
most assuredly, but itais onlyA foundaliron, and the time 
caSf!It5t*««®ow be far off Vhen the architects of science will « 
begin to dream of the mighty structure that rgust ultimately 
rest i]pon it, and set themselves to work to gather the new 
kind of material with which alone that structure can be 
raised. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Mystery of Force. 

The forces or influences emanating from the planets, of 
which I was writing in the last chapter when describing the 
imperfect remflants of knowledge rescued from the oblivion 
of ages in connection with astrology, are so subtle in their 
nature, and out of gear with the better understocfti forces of 
the physical plane, that stupid people jeer at any attempt 
to study them at all, and, in the foolish conceit of ignorance, 
deny their very existence. That habit of mind is doing 
more at the present day to retard the progress of knowledge 
than any other mental failing or weakness to which we are 
subject; and before going on to discuss some other 
lUBtricacies of Nature that are on a level, as regards their 
intangibility, with the incomprehensible energies pervading 
the whole solar system, I want to point out how equally 
mysterious in themselves are some of the forces that every- 
body recognises as such, in connection with practical 
inventions in the department of electric science. 

I might, indeed, show reason to be cautious as regards 
the denial of ancient beliefs, merely on the gfound that we 
cannot make sense of them, by simply discussing the 
phenomena of what is getting to be a fmniliar process — that \ 
called wireless telegraphy. The notion that the flash of an 
electric spark could set up influences that should be capable 
of producing a recognmable influence on instruments some 
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hundreds of ijiiles away, without link tttWn^the spark 

^nd the receiving instrument, e^ept the aft-pervading ether 
W ^pcvoe. would have ^seemed, only a few years ago, an ^ 
absurdity too gross for the consideration of serious inquirers. 
But now all that has come to be everyday knowledge — as 
much a matter of course as the force in a steam boiler. 
Waves in the ether are now treated as commonplace 
agencies of Nature, like magnetism or gravitation. There 
is no sense in talking of such forces as concerned with 
sci^ce, and of others as concerned with superstition. We 
► no more understand the force that we call “gravitation” 
than that which astrologers, for instance, say emanates from 
Jupiter, when^that planet is in a certain aspect with the 
place of a child^s birth. 

In both^cases we can only observe facts and acknowledge 
an unseen influence. The facts that relate to the attraction 
of matter are more easily observed, I grant, than those that 
relate to the influence of the stars on human affairs, but for 
those who will take sufficient pains, the latter class of facts 
arc as observable. And, for that Ejjatter, we do not yet know 
which class of facts will come within the range of explana- 
tion first. But, going back to our ether waves, I will not 
weary readers, who may have got tired, by this time, of the 
wonders of wireless telegraphy, with a special appeal to that 
branch of science in justification of my present argument — 
that forces ^jiust not be pooh-poohed because they are, for 
the time being, ill understood. 

, I will take an illustration, instead, from a new invention 
in electric science to which but little public attention has 
yet beSn called, and which, therefore, for its own sake, will 
•be interesting to everyone who will follow my account of it, 
besides helping to warn us against the incredulity of 
ignorance. I am referring to a new instrument based upon 
a newly-discovered principle in magnetism, called the 
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“ Telegraphonki Perhtw, indeed, if we statg the principle 
on which the nw instrum^t work|, in the simplest terms 
that can be employed, it will nor seem to leprQgealKffiy 
great novelty^ Magnetic forces engendered by electric 
currents will so influence steel that, in turn, electric currents 
can be evoked by the energy of the magnetic conSitions 
established. That is done when you convert plain steel 
into a magnet, and then use your magnet to induce 
electricity in a circuit surrounding it. 

The familiar d 3 niamo works on something like ^hat 
principle; but the novelty comes in when we find that 
different parts of a long steel wir% can be differently influ- 
enced by magnetism, so that, when the successive influences 
are made use of, a series of electric currents can be en- 
gendered corresponding with the original series which pro- 
duced the latent effects. It is difficult to follow any ex- 
planation of this sort when it is given in abstract terms, so I 
will try to make the new discovery intelligible by coming to 
detail. Draw a long wire underneath a little electro-magnet 
which can be energisec} by minute electric currents at 
intervals. Whenever the current passes, a magnetic con- 
dition is set in that part of the steel wire passing under it at 
the moment. Now draw the wire back, and as each portion 
that has been so influenced passes under the magnet, it will 
engender in the wire surrounding it a minute current of 
electricity. 

Anyone who even approximately understands the opera- 
tion of a telephone, will see at once that we are getting into 
the neighbourhood of that kind of action. Suppose the 
currents sent into the magnet in the first instance ar& those 
engendered by a telephone. When th^ are returned in thej 
manner I have described, it will be obvious that they will be 
of a kind that can be heard with the assistance of a tele- 
phone. See what this means 1 You can talk by means of 
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a telephone into the steel mrJ Ind aftd any convenient 
interval of time your st^el wireAill talk Mck to you — or to 
^anybody else who listens. Here, therefore, you have got, 
a phonograph on an entirely new principle There is no 
wax^ylinder on which to take a record — nothing but a great 
coil of wire wound upon a drum for convenience. 

The drum revolves as you talk to it, and some marvel- 
lously subtle, inconceivably delicate force invests each inch 
or two of the wire with special attributes, unseen, intangible 
ii^he most extreme degree, and yet capable of producing 
effects as specific as the human voice. The whole 
apparatus is, as I have said, a new kind of phonograph, 
and it reminj^s me of a saying attributed to an eminent man 
of science when the original Edison phonograph first came 
out: — “What a fortunate thing it is for the world that* 
Edison is not a scientific mai^; because, if he had been, he 
would have known that the phonograph was impossible, 
and he would never have invented it ! ” The bon-mot hits 
both ways, and not with the least force against the dogmatism 
of commonplace science, which, pooh-poohs as impossible 
everything that lies outside the range of its actual know- 
ledge, as this stands at any given moment. One charm of 
the telegraphone is that, though the magnetic influences 
imparted to the wire remain active fo^ considerable periods 
of time, they can be wiped off with extraordinary facility by 
simply pacing the wire under a permanent magnet. Turn 
on the permanent magnet, and run the drum once along its 
course, and there you have the whole instrument clean and 
fit to receive a new record. Or, '“another way,’’ as the 
cookery books put it: 

Instead of the ^steel wire on a drum, you may use an 
endless steel ribbon running over pulleys. Imagine we are 
dealing with the upper portion of the ribbon, and that this 
is running from right to left. At the extreme right you 
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under this, all pr^ious recoms inhe^ng in it are wipe<} oiT. 
Next in order you have the magnet connected with the 
speaking telephone. This imprints new records on the 
ribbon. Next in order you have the magnet attachecj^^to a 
receiving telephone. That picks up the message. But — 
and here comes in the new wonder and charm of the 
invention — next in order again you may have another and 
then another receiving magnet, so that the same message 
may be heard simultaneously by half-a-dozen diffesfpt 
hearers in different places. 

And “for ever and ever ” (as the^ brook flows) the endless 
band of steel passing beneath the permanent magnet in its 
passage round the pulleys is cleaned of all previous 
impressions, and comes to the talking telephone ready to 
pick up the continued speefch. It looks as though there 
were no assignable limit to the development of this method. 
One speaker might be dictating a message to a score of 
reporters in so many different towns at the same moment. 
Apparently the telegraphone has accomplished one of the 
“ leaps and bounds ” we sometimes hear of in connection 
^ith progress of science. The instrument was exhibited, 
for the first time, I believe, in this country, at the last 
conversazione of the Royal Society, and is now on 
exhibition, for persons favoured by its proprietors, some- 
where in the City. 

And now, pressing the telegraphone into the service of 
the argument with which I began, I ask whether anyone 
can pretend to understand the nature of the forces it 
employs any better than they can understand the forces or 
laws which relate the aspect of the heavens at any given 
moment, as regarded from any given spot of earth, with the 
destinies of a human life then and there beginning. The 
working of the magnetic fields along the wire of the telegra- 
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phone, in inducing the vibrations^f sound^ the telephones, 
is not a bit more intelligible than the innuence of Saturn 
^d Mars as observed by the astrologer. 

1 have spoken of the “influence’^ of the ^ars, following 
the visual language of astrologers, and I should be far from 
wishing to deny that they rain down mysterious influences 
upon us ; but for those who find it impossible to believe in 
such influences, I would point out that it is not necessary to 
deny the facts of experience, which is always a stupid course 
to l^e, in order to construct a theory which escapes from 
the idea of influences. All thinkers who examine deeply 
into the causes which affa:t human destiny, and who com- 
bine their inquiries with an acceptance of. that principle 
which occultists know to be true — the principle I have 
already sp6ken of in connection with the story of Atlantis, 
the principle of reihcarnation—^ should add, ajl who com- 
bine this belief with a belief that the world, on the whole, is 
governed justly — will realise that the causes determining 
the circumstances of each man’s life are those tKat he has 
himself engendered in former^livas. As you sow, so shall 
you reap. Put very broadly, the fact is that good deeds in 
one life lead to happy conditions in the next, and bad deeds 
to unhappy conditions. ^ 

A full appreciation of this great and ^wonderful truth will 
some day lead to a more cogent theory of morality than any 
yet adopted for general use. But the subject is great 
enough to come up for discussion by itself some day, and 
not merely as illustrating another principle. For the 
moment, what I want to emphasise is this, that though 
there would be no justice in the idea that one*s life destiny 
•depended on the chance of being born at a moment when 
the stars were in such and such a configuration, it may 
be that, owing to the wonderful way in which natural 
phenomena fit in with one another, if your own former acts, 
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taken toother ^ith the of justice, ha ve^ decided that 
you must have such and such a lifej^you will happen \o be 
bom at a moment when other natural facts correspond. 
Nothing that entirely natural in its causation is fortuitous. 
Artificial events depending on human caprice may b/% but 
Nature works systematically. 

I can foresee a multitude of difficulties that may be 
raised in the way of understanding how an event like 
a birth can be thought of as outside the range of human 
caprice > but all 1 have time to say just now is that all «y,ch 
difficulties clear away in the light of a full occult apprecia- 
tion of the forces at work. 

So, if we, apply all these considerations to j:he matter in 
hand, we shall see where true science comes in to harmonise 
with much that has stupidly been thought to' represent 
mere superstition, in connection with attempts to read the 
future of a human being from, say, for example, the lines in 
his hand. Within broad limits, natural law, hardly more 
wonderful or mysterious in its operation than those which 
regulate the interchange* of •electric and magnetic forces, 
determines the main events that make the happiness or 
unhappiness of the person concerned. 

Those laws in harmony with other laws that have 
determined the bodily configuration of the man. If we 
thoroughly understood both sets of laws, it would only be 
necessary to look at a man and to know at once what his 
character was — what his destiny, on the basis of such and such 
a character, surroundings, and influences, was going to be. 
As yet, few of us are in a position to read the Book of Fate 
so completely, but some of its curious hieroglyphics have 
been interpreted more or less accurately, and that is at the^ 
bottom of the ill-understood and much-derided art of 
palmistry. Here, again, as in the case of astrology, the 
verdict of the ignorant majority is as stupid as it is brutal : 
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We don’t how anybody tell ^^^t is ^oing to 
happen to a person by looking at the lines^ in his hand, so, 
TSf anybody pretends to do this, send him to prison,” 

No doubt, in connection with practical ^fortune-telling 
there is an enormous volume of imposture, and I do not 
say mat free scope for misleading their dupes should be 
granted to all who are disposed to pick up a dishonest 
living that way, but it is beyond the range of the most 
resolute scepticism, for all who study the subject, to doubt 
tha^here is a connection between the lines of the hand and 
, the conditions of life. Imperfectly as the indications may 
be understood, the broaddfacts of people’s lives, their health 
conditions, their wealth and poverty conditions (relatively 
always to the station in life from which they start), and the 
general outline of their emotional experiences, are to be read, 
even by those wh© merely folk>w recognised rules, in the 
markings of the palm. Fools who deny what they do not 
understand must be left to their iblly. 

All who will read and experiment in a truly impartial 
spirit will arrive at the concUisic)ns I have jn.st defined, 
and, indeed, at conclusions that go much further, for some 
palmists will go accurately into very minute details of 
destiny, and be proved right by experience ; but when that 
is done, one must be careful to discnmlnate between 
palmistry, pure and simple, and clairvoyance, which is 
sometimes almost unconsciously combined by fortune-tellers, 
especially of the gipsy order, with the science, such as it is, 
of hand-reading. An'jf^how, the present attitude of the 
magisterial mind on the subject of palmistry is a disgrace 
to modern civilisation. The law is idiotic, of course, but it 
4s no less idiotically interpreted. 



CHAPTER X. 

Foretelling the Future. 

When people blunder by accident, so to speak, into the 
paths of occult research, and first biscome aware, in their own 
experience, that things may happen which their previous 
training made them think impossible, it often seems to 
upset the balance of their judgment. The boundary between 
the possible and that which^'they have always been accus* 
tomed to regard as the impossible, has been broken down. 
They do not know where to set it up again. So it arises 
that I often see half-joking, half-credulous conjectures as to 
wonders that may be perhaps* brought about, or as to stories 
told of something wonderful that is said to have occurred, 
which no experienced occultist would treat seriously for a 
moment. In reality, the regions of Nature in which super- 
physical events takc^ place are just as much under the reign 
of law as those which have to do with chemistry or elec- 
tricity, As I grant that these regions are imperfectly ex- 
plored at present, it may be that they hold many surprises 
in store for even the most advanced students. But that may 
be said of any science. Chemistry itself may have surprises 
in store for us, but, nevertheless, if we are told that some 
chemist has accomplished some new result, we know,* 
from previous experience, whether such a result lies within* 
the domain of regions not yet fully explored, or whether it is 
in flagrant contradiction with existing knowledge. So with 
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tales of occult^hievement. I could illustrrCe what I mean in 
a dozen different ways, fout, to begin with, I will deal with 
"^’‘cheories that are reasonable, and theories which are absurd, 
in connection with a matter which interests everybody and 
hinges on to what I was writing about in the^last chapter— 
the problem of foretelling the future. 

Palmistry and astrology are cmly two of the methods that 
from time to time in the history of the world have been 
employed with this end in view. Most of my readers will 
be^syrprised at the length of the list if I give them a mere 
imperfect glance at some of the systems adopted in the 
ancient and mediaeval w!i)rld for getting forecasts of future 
events. We ^may read about geomancy, .capnomancy, 
coscinomancy, bibliomancy, belomancy, hydromancy, pyro- 
mancy, rabdomancy, and many others, not to speak of our 
more recent cartomancy and clfeiromancy. These were all 
systems of divination which the prigs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury classed together as so much fraud and imposture, in 
total disregard of facts as well authenticated in many cases 
as any of history or geography, ^These were ruled out of 
court, according to the dictum of “ the Fool” in an anecdote 
I told in Chapter VIII., as events “ contrary to the known laws 
of Nature.” The more intelligent view is that, if events are 
well authenticated as having occurred, anSRT they seem at 
variance with some law we think*'we understand, there must 
be some hidden factor in the body of circumstances con- 
cerned which altered their significance. I will take an 
example from the testiiflony of the first Lord Lytton, who, 
as everybody who knows anything at all about the history 
of mdUern occultism will be aware, was a very earnest 
student of Nature's mysteries. 

* The system of divination which Lord Lytton chiefly made 
use of was the first on the above list, Geomancy. It would 
take too long to describe the practical rules of the art, which, 

F 
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as the nVme iir|)lies, has some supposed connection with 
movements of the earth, but the *1 figure ” set up to solve 
any question presented to a geomancist (never mind for*^ 
a moment the rules by which he sets it up) consists simply 
of dots or marlfes irregularly grouped on paper. He ^reads 
the significance of these markings according to other rules. 

In* i860 Lord Lytton put up such a figure to see what 
would be the future of “ Mr Disraeli,” as he was then — and, 
remember, the period was one at which it was still the 
fashion among Liberals, then predominant in Parliament, 
to ridicule and despise Disraeli— and long before he had 
ever been Prime Minister. Lord Lytton was astonished at 
the significance of the figure. He recorded ij as quite out 
of keeping with any reasonable expectations. It betokened 
important advantages from marriage, a peaceful hearth, 
public honours far beyond aPiticipation, death ultimately in 
an exceptionally high position, in the midst of general 
affection and regret. The subject of the inquiry would 
bequeath a reputation “quite out of proportion to the 
opinion now (in i860) entertained of his intellect even by 
those who think most highly of it. His enemies, though 
active, will not be persevering ; his official friends, though 
not ardent, will yet minister to his success.” The details 
of this prophec’y will^ be found in the second volume of the 
second Lord Lytton’s life of his father. What is the mean- 
ing of such cases, which could be multiplied almost in- 
definitely ? I will give some others from my own experience 
a little further on, but first I want to suggest some general 
ideas on all such subjects. 

To call such a triumph of divination as that just ijuoted 
“ coincidence,” is the common refuge of stupidity. But it’ 
is hopelessly unsatisfactory to attribute a correct divination’ 
to the arbitrary markings on paper, which seem all there is 
to go by. The missing factor in the whole transaction is to 
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be found in the all but invariable circunptance that the 
successful diviners, whativer method they become attached 
"to, are “ psychics in a greater or less degree — people who 
have to some extent, however unconsciously, developed the 
faculty of clairvoyance, the faculty of taking in perceptions 
by means of a certain sensibility which we may, for conven- 
ience, call a sense not yet generally developed. The exterifal 
rules of the system employed would be of very little use in 
the hands of a person who -was not in any measure a psychic, 
and in the hands of a person really so endowed almost any 
mode of divination will sometimes prove successful. The 
use of the favourite method, whatever that may be, has the 
effect of con^ntrating the attention, of stifring up the 
activity of the sense in question, so that the tangible things 
observed become, as it were, fraught with a meaning. 

This explains the nasty old ffabit of the Roman augurs, 
who got into the habit of inspecting the entrails of birds or 
animals. Modern wiseacres laugh at the idea that such 
indications of the future could be found in such casual and 
dirty combinations. They fail •to realise how stupid it is to 
suppose mankind for a long period going on believing in 
predictions that never came true. Of course, they some- 
times came true — the predictions of thfe pjd oracles and 
diviners — because, however dirty and meaningless in them- 
selves were the methods of divination employed, the more 
or less effective clairvoyance of the augurs or diviners put 
them in touch with the foresight which is possible for people 
whose consciousness can reach that region of Nature which 
occultists call “the Astral Plane.” I have known really 
accomplished clairvoyants who thoroughly understood all 
that I am saying now* and a great deal more, who, neverthe- 
\qss, would cling to some favourite trick, quite meaningless 
in itself, as a way of starting the activity of the astral senses. 
Looking in a crystal ball is one such method. The ordinary 
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man miglit look for a month and see nothings but I know 
several per^ns (quite unknown t& fame, and not pro- 
fessional ” ) who never look in a crystal for a minute without 
beginning to s^e visions of one sort or another. One most 
genuine clairvoyant of my acquaintance had a tri^k of 
gazing intently at the bits of tea leaf at the bottom of a cup 
as^a means of stimulating the astral sense. Arabs of old who 
watched the flight of arrows (Belomancy), and the modern 
water-finders who use a hazel twig, and seem to feel it turn 
in their hands when they come over a hidden spring, ar^ in 
the same way stimulating clairvoyance. 

The human goose who thinks ‘they must be “humbug- 
ging because he cannot see the connection b^etween a hazel 
twig and an underground spring, is doubly stupid. First, 
there is no contradiction to any really known 'law in the 
theory that there may be sobie such coAnection (though I 
do not say there is), but, secondly, the fact that water-finders 
do succeed in locating hidden springs is perfectly well 
authenticated, while the idea that this can be done by 
persons gifted with the necessary amount of clairvoyance is 
no more unreasonable than to suppose that a person with a 
sufficiently good ear can play a tune he has heard on the 
piano. I will£p,3T»ore fully into that water-finding business 
later on, but just now I want to keep to the kind of clair- 
voyance that has to do with foretelling the future. 

The painful embarrassment we have to face in dealing 
with this matter arises from the apparent necessity of admit- 
ting — if we admit that the future can be foretold — the 
horrible idea that we are under the dominion of some 
terrible fate that makes every misfortune or sorrow that 
befalls us inevitable ! To believe that, the future can evef 
be foretold seems equivalent to saying that all future events 
must be determined by some appalling destiny beforehand ; 
that if we do foolish things, or commit crimes even, those 
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acts were inevitable ! We seem drifted in this way^ into the 
worst horrors of Mohammedan fatalism. No s^ch grievous 
conclusions need be drawn from the fullest possible recogni- 
tion of that which to me, and to all who Jjiave made the 
matter a study, is a certain fact, that very often future events 
are foreseen ; that not infrequently prophetic dreams come 
true,” and that often the crystal, or even the tea-cup, in com- 
petent hands will give warning of trouble, or sometimes 
promise joys that in progress of time actually come to 
pa^s. 

The apparent con-tradiction is explained in this way. In 
that state of consciousness which we qall in occult ter- 
minology ** being on the Astral Plane,” or “reading in the 
Astral Light,” the inevitable result of any body of causes then 
in operation — that is to say, the effect they would have if 
nothing happens fo disturb tfiem — can be perceived in a 
way impossible down here. A humble analogy may be 
derived from the position of the man on a ladder looking 
over a maze in which holiday-makers are wandering about 
and trying to find their way. In the midst of the twists and 
obstacles they cannot tell at any given moment whether they 
are pursuing a path that will enable them to get out, or 
running up a cul-de-sac. But the man^T\ Jhe ladder can 
see quite plainly. He can see the obstacle or clear path, as 
the case may be, which is veiled from their sight ; therefore 
he can foretell whether they will go on or very soon be turned 
back. In the same way, though the complication of the 
process is greater, the clairvoyant, seeking to follow out the 
progress of events, sees what must happen, if things are left 
to themselves, from the operation of the body of causes in 
existence at any giveji moment. 

But here we are not in presence of an unalterable set of 
facts like the obstacles in a maze, but are dealing with alter- 
able conditions affected by the human will. Most generally 
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it will happen that, by reason of their blii^Qness to the 
tendency of subtle causes affecting ^uman affairs, people do^ 
nothing to alter the course of events in such cases as 1 am 
imagining, an^ then the prophetic vision, the forecast 'of 
the clairvoyant, or the dream, as it may sometimes he, is 
justified by the event, and “ comes true,” as the phrase goes. 
Where the person concerned is himself sufficiently alive to 
the true meaning of a prophecy as to avail himself of the 
warning it may convey, he very likely does do something to 
import a new factor into the transaction, and then the event 
does not come off. That does not invalidate the accuracy 
of the prophecy. It merely puts ^he person concerned to 
that extent id the position of one who has so^ed above the 
commonplace conditions of life, and has become, in a 
certain small degree, a power in the world, nof merely a 
straw borne on the waves of circumstance. 


The life of a very remarkable clairvoyant, the late Mrs 
Anna Kingsford, whose most interesting memoirs have been 
written by her friend and collaborator, Mr Edward 
Maitland, will furnish us with examples of both kinds of 
prevision. In dreams chiefly, but in other ways as well, 
Mrs Kingsford was continually getting forecasts of future 
events in whic); ^^sJ >v^ herself was involved. Many of them 
would be quite trivial, for it is not the importance of an 
event that will lead to its prevision, rather the condition of 
the clairvoyant at the time. In one such case within my 
own knowledge at the time, as I had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance, she told friends with whom she was staying 
just then that she had seen herself, in vision, in a hansom 
cab surrounded by soldiers, and apparently in the midst of 
some scene of fighting or disorder. ..No sense could be^ 
made of the forecast, but it chanced that the very next 
day, being in a hansom cab, after calling at a club in Pall 
Mall to leave a message for one of its members, she was 
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driven rapidljK/ound the comer of Marlborough H&use and 
full tilt into the midst of the Guards just marching off the 
scene of the usual ceremony in the courtyard of St James's 
Palace. Her unintentional charge threw the column for a 
moment into disorder. Bayonets were flaslfing in the sun, 
the cab horse was on his haunches, and the insignificant 
scene of the vision was thus realised. Nothing serious 
happened. The whole transaction was of no importance ; 
but she chanced to have sensed the causes leading up to it 
on the astral plane, and nothing was done to interfere with 
► the result. 

In another case, when in Paris, she had caught out a 
maid-servant in some serious delinquencies. .She was very 
angry, and resolved to prosecute the girl. With this fixed 
intention rtn her mind, she slept that night, and dreamed 
that she saw herself turning the corner of a street in Paris 
and meeting a woman who threw vitriol in her face. She 
woke with the sting of the aoid, as it were, burning her 
cheeks. She took the warning, and did nof prosecute the 
girl, and the alarming vision neve^ was fulfilled. These are 
merely two examples out of many that might be quoted 
from the experiences of the remarkable woman I have 
named, and from the experience of o^ers less known to 
fame I could quote other similar cases.^ 

Before dropping the subject, I may as well say a few 
words on Jhe deplorable manner in which some people 
sometimes aim at utilising the possibility that the future 
may be foretold. There are people who would not hesitate, 
if they thought it possible, to get occult information as to 
what •horse is going to win the Derby, or what stocks are 
•going to rise or fall. Like every other contingency depend- 
• ing on causes in operation, such events are, in a certain 
sense, foretellable, because there are^few persons concerned 
with their realisation who will be likely to have such know- 
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ledge as Vould enable them to import fresh cmises into the 

combination. But there are two cftfficulties in the way of 
degrading the arts of divination to the service of such 
purposes as those I have indicated. First of all, some of 
the persons wViose apparent free-will is engaged iq^the 
business may accidentally swerve from the line of action 
along which they are being projected by the pressure of 
circumstances. To discuss that point fully would lead me 
into the depths of metaphysics, but it is enough to say that 
such events, as foreseen from the height of astral vision, ^re 
liable to disturbance — like all others, indeed. But, secondly 
— and this is a consideration of greater practical importance 
— ^no clairvoyant of the higher order would gonsent to be 
engaged in the investigation of such problems. That would 
involve a degradation of exalted faculties from which every 
high-minded occultist would shrink, wliile anyone who 
might be described as a low-minded occultist would probably 
not be sufficiently advanced to be guarded against the 
infinite variety of confusing and* erroneous visions with 
which the astral plane is, necessarily saturated. But that 
is “another story,” and must be reserved for another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

Behind the 'Scenes of Nature. 

• 

In a rude and humble sort of fashion the arrangements of a 
theatre are designed in •hnconscious imitation of Nature's 
operations in* this living world around us. Effects on the 
stage are presented to the audience, but the machinery by 
which thfiy are brought about is carefully concealed from 
view. The visible stage ma/ seem roomy and profound, 
and the artful devices of the painter may suggest an infinite 
perspective ; but much nearer, feally, than the distant hills 
of the stage picture are the pulleys and ropes that control the 
shifting scenes. Unsuspected* mechanism lurks above and 
below, and, besides the actors in front of the footlights, 
many other players of unrecorded parts must be actively at 
work all the time, or the dawn which h4^. to break over the 
landscape would not appear at the •right moment; the 
thunder shower, necessary to the progress of the piece, 
would fail to keep its appointment, and the best sensations 
of the melodrama might culminate in the shame of the 
managers. So with the vast proscenium on which the 
drama of human destiny is worked out ; the play could not 
go on for a day — not for a minute — unless there were 
"countless unseen agencies, many of them quite as intelligent 
^ as, or much more so than, those who “ strut and fret their 
hour upon the stage," busily engaged«all the time in working 
the machinery. 
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A deeper truth than even he intended is injmlved in the 
words Lord Bacon used (playing i part himself, and dis- 
guised as Shakespeare) when he sai^, ‘^All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women merely players.” There 
are many aspecfs of the infinite subject I am handling J-hat 
cannot even be referred to without constant allusion to the 
unseen agencies so busily at work, and I propose now to 
give some account of the all-important functions they dis- 
charge in Nature, and of the unseen realms in which they 
carry on their activity. I say “realms” in the plufal 
advisedly, because it would be a fatal mistake to imagine 
that all “ behind the scenes of Nat<tre ” is merely one region 
stocked with 4hc whole mass of machinery wjpiich produces 
the visible effects. There is really region behind region, 
stretching up to infinity, for that matter, and fading away 
into the incomprehensible, irlto that which for ages to come 
must be the “ Unknowable ” for most of us ; but the funda- 
mental blunder of primitive thinking in connection with 
these profound mysteries is that which divides Nature into 
the plainly visible pheiv)mcna of everyday life, and a 
veiled unfathomable region of causation into which it is 
supposed the consciousness of embodied humanity can 
never hope to peijg^rate. 

Occult students have penetrated so far into this region 
that they, in turn, are liable to fall into the mistake of think- 
ing that the whole machinery of the Cosmos is accessible to 
their investigation. This is far from being the actual state 
of the case, but none the less is the knowledge we are in a 
position to obtain so greatly more abundant than that which 
lies open to mere physical research, that we are at leaSt able 
to feel quite at home in realms that are, at all events, well* 
behind the scenes of familiar visible manifestation, and can^ 
account for a great de^l that seems at the first glance utterly 
beyond the range of the human understanding. 
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For the p^asent I shall merely attempt to speak of the 
region which lies immediately behind the visible world — 
just as much belonging to the world as its atmosphere. 
That region is spoken of in occult language as “the Astral 
Pla^ip.” The term is not a good one, because it seems to 
suggest some association with the stars, though no such 
meaning is really involved. The phrase, however, has been 
used for hundreds of years by writers on occult subjects all 
through the middle ages, aud we cannot throw it aside now. 
Again, the world “ plane is not a very happy one, because 
it seems to suggest a flat surface, and that idea must be 
utterly cleaned out of ftic mind before we can begin to 
think of the astral plane correctly. If we who*study occult- 
ism, my readers may ask, do not like our own phrases, why 
do we uSfe them ? The trouble is that the language does 
not supply words fhat precisely*fit occult emergencies. 

How, for instance, shall we call this region of Nature, of 
which I want now to speak, by any really appropriate name ? 
It is a condition of things that in some aspects suggests the 
idea of an envelope surrounding t^c earth, but then it inter- 
penetrates the earth as well as surrounding it, just as (or 
much more thoroughly than) water penetrates the pores of a 
wet sponge. It is infused in all matte&,as a salt dissolved 
in water exists in association with all* its molecules. An 
accepted dictum of occult science tells us that every particle 
of physical, matter has its “astral counterpart.’^ It is 
through that astral counterpart that all the natural forces 
controlling its growth or development, whatever that may be, 
.are exerted. 

For the most part, ordinary people hdve no direct con- 
sciousness of the ast/al plane, but dreams often bring them 
^into some relation with it. Dreams have, indeed, a very 
mixed constitution, I shall have a good deal to say about 
them some day, but meanwhile, be it understood, when the 
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body is asleep, the conciousness of the persoi/ concerned is 
really, in most cases, in touch with the astral plane, though, 
unless he is gifted with “psychic” attributes, he perceives 
its phenomena very imperfectly. We all have organisms 
adapted to conciousness on, or with^ reference to, a/4>the 
planes of Nature ; but most of us at this stage of human 
evolution have got no more than an astral body in an un- 
developed state, not much better ready to work with than 
the body of a blind kitten a few days old is ready to catch 
mice. The race will greatly improve in this respect iby 
degrees, but, so far, the people who can exercise conscious- 
ness on the astral plane quite corfipletely are few, and that 
is how the many (when, besides being backward in evolu- 
tion, they are conceited enough to think they are in its van) 
are so comically contemptuous about the knowledge that the 
(relatively) few possess. * 

Imagine a country isolated from the rest of the world, in 
which all the people from time immemorial had been born 
deaf. Life would have' adapted itself to that condition of 
things. People would o^mfhunicate by signs, and would 
have become so skilful at that as to be under no sense of 
restriction. Then suppose, one by one, a few of them 
began to hear. early possessors of the incompre- 

hensible faculty would not have a very good time of it 
among their friends. If they pretended to be able to 
communicate with one another through an opaque screen, 
the sober, common-sense majority would know quite well 
that they were cheating, though it might be difficult to 
detect the fraud. If they pretended to “ hear ” a gun fired 
at a distance, the dne thing certain would be — if it filmed 
out, on inquiry, that a gun really had been fired — that they* 
had bribed the man who fired it to shoot at a pre-arranged ^ 
moment. The “ hesyers ” would be unanimously voted 
liars or victims of hallucination, and they would be apt to 
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give up talkfcig about the new discovenes they had made, 
until, indeed, they became numerous enough to laugh, in 
their turn, at the old-fashioned deaf mutes, or, perhaps, to 
do their best to share with the more intelligent of those 
san^i^ deaf mutes ^the advantages of their acquired 
sense. 

That idea would really parallel the present condition of 
modern society in regard to the phenomena of the astral 
plane, and the time has happily come when those who have 
astral faculties are numerous enough to support one another 
in amused indifference to the jeers of the ignorant “deaf 
mutes,” and sufficiently fhipressed with a sense of duty to 
their contemporaries to describe their discoveries openly for 
the benefit of all who want to grow. For, in truth, the 
faculties 6f astral perception will not grow, as the blind 
kitten’s eyes eventually open, •quite of their own accord. 
The appreciative and aspiring mind must bring certain in- 
fluences to bear on the process — but that is, indeed, another 
story — as long as we are still standing on the threshold of 
the astral plane, realising for’th^ first time, as we look 
at the tableau on the stage, that there is a wealth of 
machinery behind the scenes by which it is all brought 
about. 

The first most glaring fact about the astral plane for those 
who become endowed with the faculty of perception with 
reference tg it, is that there we come into relation again 
with a large majority of the people who have recently died. 
For them, it is true, it is but an ante-chamber to higher 
conditions of existence, but it is an ante-chamber in which 
they Wl sometimes be kept waiting a 'long time. The 
*astral bodies in which they find themselves functioning 
•will be just the same in substance as those which they 
possessed, without knowing anything about it, during 
physical life ; and at first, truth to tell, for undeveloped 
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people it is a very imperfect vehicle^ of consciofusness. But 
for everyone it soon wakes up more or less, and in pro- 
portion to the extent that this happens (under the mental 
and moral influences engendered during life), the enjoyment 
of the astral period of existence is very^significantly affeoted. 
But I must not be tempted to go into that matter fully just 
now, because the main point I have in view is the justifica- 
tion of the broad idea concerning the astral plane, with 
which I started. 

It is the region that may be described as behind the scenes 
of Nature, not merely because the actors w^ho have just left 
the stage are to be found there, but because there are other — 
“ people shall I say ? — entities, at all events, who have never 
been on the stage at all, but are entirely concerned with 
controlling the machinery, and these are known to*'occultists 
as “ elemental spirits or “ eiementals.” ^fhey are countless 
as the sands of the seashore ; they vary in efficiency, in de- 
grees of growth, in individuality, as widely as the whole 
animal kingdom on the physical earth varies. The ele- 
mentals arc the agencies through whose intermediation 
much of the work of Nature on the physical plane is carried 
out. In some of their aspects they may be thought of as 
forces, operative, with scarcely any individual initiative, 
modifying (rather than giving rise to) the growth of plants 
and the activities of the inorganic world. In tlie higher 
departments of their work they participate in the guidance 
of even human affairs ; and in some cases the human will, 
developed to the higher degrees of its potentiality, controls 
them in turn, and so brings about the otherwise unexplainable 
phenomena concerned with material objects that so perplex 
the reason at some spiritual siances. 

Spiritualists generally are apt to attribute such phenomena^ 
to the direct agency of their departed friends, but this is a 
mistake that the more scientific occultist does not fall into. 
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The depa^tec^iriend, during his sojourn on the astral plane, 
may acquire knowledge, by means of which he can, within 
certain limits, induce or control elemental beings to sub- 
serve his wishes as regards working wonderful phenomena 
for t];ie instruction or delectation of his late companions still 
in the earth life; but, more commonly, startling physical 
phenomena are produced — through elemental agency — by 
entities, who, for that matter, may have been at no very re- 
mote period in the past in .earth life themselves, but who 
haye been regularly instructed by higher entities, of whom it 
would be premature to speak more definitely just yet, to 
play the part of spirit ^ides.” The complications of the 
subject lead ipe continually to brush the surface of fresh 
mysteries, which readers who follow these expositions sys- 
tematically will come to know a good deal more about in 
time. • • 

We must not think of the elementals, however, as being 
only concerned with working wcfriders. Th*ey are able to 
do this because it is their function in Nature to work out the 
ordinary processes of growth, tie^jelopment, and decay, of 
meteorological phenomena, of combustion, of earthquake 
disturbances, of everything that happens in the natural 
world. Do not let anyone imagine for asmoment that these 
results and processes are due to their volition. The 
elemental, as a rule, has no volition. He? It? They? 
— one docs .not know what pronoun to employ in dealing 
with such unfamiliar activities — are the means by which, in 
obedience to sublimely-exalted volition, the business of 
Nature is carried on. Occultism does not dethrone the 
Deity, •be it always remembered; quite the contrary. But 
Suppose some reverent savage were to be content to say, 
f^ith reference to a locomotive engine, for instance, it is the 
will of the driver that makes it go ! A. more intelligent in- 
quirer would want to understand how iiis will was transmitted 
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to the wheels, and he would find the intearHIediate '^ele- 

mentals*' in the boiler and the* fire-box. That is the 
principle on which the occultist studies Nature, and 
the boiler is to the engine what the astral plane and its 
marvellous population of elementals is to the world in which 
we live. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Strange Tales 'AND their Meaning. 

By the light of what we know now concerning the machinery 
in operation behind the dfcenes of Nature, tales of what used 
to be called ^“supernatural” occurrences acquire a new 
meaning. The profound incredulity, arising from profound 
ignorance,® with which all so-called “ ghost stories ” used to 
be received in the middle of th« last century has given way 
of late, and the new interest excited by such narratives in 
the present day is evidence of' a changing* opinion as to 
their authenticity. The manner in which modern novels 
are saturated with incidjnts having to do with inesmerism, 
visions, and even good%ld thoroughgoing ghosts, would 
alone be enough to show how greatly the attitude of the 
public mind in reference to such ideas^has been modified. 
Fifty years ago no novelist would hav^ dared to introduce 
an apparently supernatural occurrence without having a 
materialistic ^explanation in the background. Now, on the 
contrary, no writer of fiction would offend modern taste by 
pretending to explain away the ghostly imaginings round 
which his plot may turn. But the ordinary novelist merely 
plays lip to the vague modern conviction in reference to the 
^pematural, that there is “ something in it ” after all. He 
fery rarely studies t&e subject closely^enough to make his 
fictitious ghost story fit in with the re:\J science of Nature’s 
mysteries, even so far as some of us have been able to 
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formulate this. The “psychic” element ii\<£iost novels, 
therefore, is trashy and uninstructive from the point of view 
of the occult student. On the other* hand, the new feeling 
about all such matters tends to encourage people who have 
real experienced to make them public, and though thejeal 
happenings may, to the untaught nfhltitude, seem just as 
bewildering as those of the novelist’s imagination, they often 
wear a very different complexion for the student. 

I propose, therefore, to go over a few such real 
experiences, in order to point out how they fit in with the 
account I gave in the last chapter of the “elemental” 
machinery to be observed, by thosi who know how to look 
for it, behind the scenes of Natura These experiences will 
not be examples of the familiar ghost story. The natural 
history of the ghost is interesting enough, but he is generally 
no more than the “ soul,” to use a popular but unscientific 
expression, of some deceased person then inhabiting an 
astral body, lingering for a time in what I have called the 
ante-chambers of the next world, and — if seen by any 
person not gifted with asti^il senses-^partially “ materialised” 
under conditions perfectly well uSderstood by occultists. 
Perhaps it will be useful another time to go into the natural 
history of the poQ»-, ill-treated, and sometimes unhappy 
ghost more fully, bpt just now I want to illustrate what I 
have lately been saying about the elemental agencies of 
the astral plane by dealing with occurrences directly trace- 
able to such agency, and having little or nothing to do with 
the activities of deceased human beings. 

I will take first a case within my own knowledge where 
the abnormal occurrences concerned have no terrifyirilg char- 
acter, but, on the contrary, are innocent j’and pleasing, and 
have rather a pretty interpretation when properly underf 
stood. A friend of ^mine belongs to a family in which a 
peculiar strain of music, emanating from no physical instru- 
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ment, is heard by the j^eir whenever any member of the 
family is about to die. My friend himself has heard it, and 
it is recognised by a long-standing tradition in the family. 
Investigation into this matter, with the help of very sublime 
and^ advanced clairvovant resources, has unveiled the 
mystery. It seems that many centuries ago an ancestor of 
that family was a Crusader of very pious character. He had 
a beloved son with him at the war, but the son was nof of a 
pious character by any means, and he was killed in battle, 
unshriven, unforgiven by the Church, with all his sins upon 
• his head. His orthodox father was left lamenting, not 
merely his death, but his Certain post-mortem condemnation, 
under the cirQjumstances (according to the sttipied theo- 
logical superstitions of the period), to eternal hell-fire. The 
father, in his grief, forsook the world and became a hermit, 
and he passed the* rest of his tife in a constant agony of 
prayer that no descendant of his again might be hurried to 
his death without a warning. 

Now I have already explained that under some circum- 
stances the elemental ponfers of Nature can be controlled by 
the human will (within limits), and protracted, intense 
desire, even on the part of untaught people, may be as 
operative in this direction as the traindE will of an accom- 
plished occultist. Without, knowing what he was doing, tlie 
unhappy father of the old Crusading period “ created,” as 
the occult phrase goes, “an artificial elemental,” with only 
one duty to perform, that of giving a warning to someone in 
the line of his descendants when a death was about to take 
place in the family. Does the task strike our imagination 
as ratfier monotonous for the entity concerned? The 
answer is that such ^ “ entity ” — if the word is applicable, 
#hich it hardly is — ^has no more individual consciousness 
than the force of gravitation. Imagine a clock weight wound 
up and required to do nothing but strike one every fifty 
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years or so. Assuming that the^mechanism did not get 
rusty or clogged with dirt — and elemental mechanism is not 
liable to that contingency — the weight would operate for 
centuries before it had entirely run down. That is exactly 
the position of affairs in regard to the “Banshee,” ai^the 
Irish would call such a phenomenon Is that in question. It 
will no doubt go on playing its little tune, when required, 
for centuries to come. 

But it does not always happen that an artificial elemental 
is created by a benevolent thought. Elemental force in fits 
nature is neither good nor evil, no more than fire or elec- 
tricity is good or evil. It carl, like any other of the 
agencies of Nature, be turned to good or evil ^ purposes, and 
whenever we hear of curses that have given rise to recurrent 
effects of a painful or fatal character, an artificial ‘elemental 
is evidently at work under the guidance 6f some malevolent 
impulse, as powerful in the beginning as the benevolent 
impulse of the hermit in the last story. I came into touch 
with the facts of one such realised curse while in India 
some years ago. In the* Etistern world the powers which 
enable living people to control elemental forces are some- 
what more frequently encountered than in this country. 

At a certain statio^ii a new military.cantonment was being 
formed about thirty lyears ago from now. The Government 
granted the officers money to enable them to build 
bungalows. Three friends chose a certain spot near the 
river on which to build theirs. Before they began they 
were accosted one day by a ragged, dirty Fakir, who begged 
them, meekly enough at first, to select another site, as the 
piece of ground chosen was sacred. They merely laughed 
at him and his “absurd superstitions,”^ as they would have 
regarded the matter. The Fakir^s entreaties were repeatedf 
but the friends beganrto build. Then the Fakir grew angry 
and excited, and cursed the officers, declaring that they 
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would all die riolent deaths, and that the house they were 

building would be razed to the ground. 

Secure behind the ramparts of nineteenth-century wisdom, 
the officers laughed again. But shortly afterwards one of 
them paid the appointed penalty at a polo match. His 
pony cannoned against another, he himself was pitched off 
on his head, and never recovered consciousness. Next year 
the second catastrophe followed. One of the two survivors 
was killed in the same way -as the first victim, by a fall from 
hia horse — thrown upon his head and killed on the spot. 
The third man concerned lived to come home to England 
for a visit, but he returneld to India at the expiration of his 
leave, and wae upset — in company with a fridhd — from a 
boat on the Ganges. He was a good swimmer and his ^iend 
an indifferent one, but the friend got safely to shore, while 
he himself was never seen agairf — whether sucked down by 
an eddy or seized by an alligator remains unknown. Finally, 
at the next rainy season the river was in high flood, and the 
ill-fated bungalow on its banks was washed away. 

Occurrences of this nature* axt rarely regarded in the 
right light. The thick-headed, commonplace person says: 
“ How curious ! ” or “ What an odd coincidence ! — never 
stopping to calculate the millions to oilb that stand against 
the possibility that any such coincidences can be due to 
chance, or the gross absurdity of supposing them due to 
chance wh^n they are multiplied in number. Only the 
other day I heard of a relatively trifling example of tlTC 
same sort of experience. An English resident in India, 
moving to a new station, found his “khansamah*' — the 
man *who plays the part of housekeeper in an Indian 
establishment — charging him in his weekly accounts with 
Ihe equivalent of a shilling for “ sacrifice to the demon.*' 

^ Greatly amused, but unwilling to* be “done” in that 
transparent fashion, the Englishman asked for particulars. 
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It appeared that a certain tree in tj^e gardert of that house 
was sacred to, or haunted by, an elemental, who never gave 
any trouble as long as certain compliments were paid him 
in the shape of rice and other trifles offered up to the tree. 
The Englishman marvelled at the imbecility of the super- 
stition, and peremptorily stopped the “ demon’s ” shilling a 
week. Inquiry had fully satisfied him that the food was 
teally sacrificed, and that his first suspicion crediting the 
khansamah with peculation was unfounded. The servants 
murmured, but the master would not carry on with idietic 
nonsense. Soon petty troubles began. Strange and un- 
accountable noises pervaded the house. Watch was set, but 
no human ftickery could be detected. Irritated, but amen- 
able^to the lessons of experience, the master resumed pay- 
ments of the weekly shilling. All disturbances cmne to an 
end. 

Then he found that the tree in question had straggled in- 
conveniently, and ordered his people to cut off an ugly branch. 
Not one of them dared. Two strangers were employed to do 
this. The branch, a fine piece of timber, was afterwards used 
to support the rope over a well that was being sunk. The two 
men employed in sinking the well were the same who had cut 
off the branch. Th?^ was apparentl)^ quite sound, capable of 
supporting a much greater weight than theirs, but it broke 
with them, and they were both killed, for wells in India are 
deep — over 6o feet in the thick alluvial plain orf the Ganges 
’Vttiley. I could go on with many other similar tales that I 
believe to be actual narratives of fact. They are common 
about India, and Mr Anstey’s amusing but absurd story. 
The Fallen Idol^ is a ridiculous caricature of incidenijs 
that have really happened. The “demon,” or elemental, 
concerned in such tales may belong to any one of thousand^ 
of different classes of such — what shall we call them? — ^ 
Creatures ? Entities ? Beings ? Things ? All such terms 
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are equally inappropriat|, but the natural facts behirfd the 
results of their activity are as real as London Bridge or the 
Marble Arch. 

Some clue to the correct way of thinking about them may 
be«,reached if we begin by pondering on tBls idea : Force, 
on the astral plane, is not merely force — as momentum, 
gravity, heat, and so on, are forces with us— but is semi- 
intelligent. Here you can, using the explosive force of guiv 
powder, shoot a bullet at a. mark. On the astral plane you 
can shoot (the equivalent of) a bullet at any person who at 
some future time may do some particular thing. The 
equivalent of the bullet ft the elemental, which, once charged 
with a certain purpose, will fulfil that purpose under the 
conditions provided for at any future time. You must not 
think of the elemental as patient. There is no consciousness 
to be the subject 6f impatience. The point simply is that 
astral plane forces are very different in their nature from 
those that are in everyday use* on the physical plane. 

This deep, wonderful, natural truth lay at the bottom of 
all the “witchcraft” of the nfiddle ages. The nineteenth 
century, in its silly wisdom, has declared that witchcraft was 
all nonsense. Mr Lecky somewhere records the curious 
fact that the evidence fior the reality oif witchcraft is simply 
overwhelming ; but he (faithful child of his generation I) 
merely says this shows how fallible human testimony is, 
because we^ know that witchcraft was all nonsense ! 

A book was lately published, called Princes 
Poisoners^ about the strange doings of various nefarious 
. kinds that went on at the Court of Louis XIV. In those 
days* wicked priests (for pay) would perform what was called 
“the black Mas?.”^ It was a frightfully impious ceremonial, 
I and rather an indecent one as well ; but ladies of the Court 
would sometimes stoop to it, in ordes to compass the down- 
fall or death of a rival Mme. de Montespan, it seems, had 
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a black Mass said to the prejudice of Mme* de Fontanges 

when that lady cut her out in the affections of the King. 
By a “curious coincidence,** Mme. de Fontanges died 
immediately afterwards ! No doubt many black Masses 
were said quit ^ fruitlessly, but granted a sufficiently 
and intense hatred to vivify tire ceremonial, and very likely 
an artificial elemental may sometimes have been created. 

, Can wicked people be allowed, some piously-minded 
person may ask, to get behind the scenes of Nature and 
play such pranks as these with forces apparently suited 
only for the service of divine wisdom ? The occult view of 
the whole providential design is dot embarrassed by that 
question, but it would require a long ans^yer. For the 
moment it may be enough to point out that savages who 
want to hurt one another are allowed to use bows and 
arrows, but are forbidden die use of firfe-arms — till some- 
body invents them. Then they are allowed later on to get 
as far as dynamite and lyddite shells. When the civilised 
man at last realises that the unseen forces are more 
powerful still, it w^ill be his vight to misuse these in turn, 
until he hurts himself in so doing badly enough to learn a 
higher kind of wisdom than any that is widely prevalent as 
yet. The arts of conU oiling natural fgrces are destined to an 
expansion for which the imagination of only a few amongst 
us is as yet prepared. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Moke Strange Tales. 

• 

Hitherto, unhappily, most people have regarded such 
stories as 1 was telling if! the last chapter as merely so much 
entertaining lotion — fairy tales to while away an^idle hour — 
and so they have failed to promote the advancement of natural 
knowledge, just as the railway trains that pass across the 
landscape fail to ifnprove the ifiinds of the cows that gaze 
on them from the fields. Properly regarded, they are, on 
the contrary, so much experimefital fact which ought to be 
worked up into theories — provisional theories in the first 
instance — which can then be* made the basis for further 
definite and designed experiment, calculated to check the 
tentative conjectures and to lead gradually in that way to 
the evolution of a science of the Unsdin. Of course, it is 
of the foremost importance to sift out with adequate care 
the real facts from the mass of decorated, embroidered, or 
altogether jmaginary stories that are served up for the 
purposes of mere amusement, but that is not so very di&s^ 
a task, and it has been conscientiously undertaken in 
connection with some varieties of abnormal experience by 
the Wfell-known Society for Psychical Research. 

There are now in existence several thick volumes full of 
|records dealing with thought-transference (a species of clair- 
, voyance), with the appearance to distant friends of persons 
at the point of death, and so on, all of which are solid data 
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on which we can legitimately foun<J theories^ The society 
in question has preferred to work at very simple problems 
of occult mystery, with the idea, perhaps, of preparing the 
public mind for the reception of unfamiliar truth j or, perhaps, 
the society’s ovtn mind was not at first prepared for deeper 
investigations. But I refer to the work it has done, rather 
to illustrate the proper method of carrying out such inquiries 
than for the sake of what has, so far, been actually done 
along those lines, and I propose to go on now with certain 
authentic records of fact, which may help us to understand 
something concerning the operations of those unseen powers ‘ 
behind the scenes of Nature whidn must be taken into 
account in all efforts to unravel mysteries that,involve some- 
thing more than mere communication with deceased friends. 

The story I am about to tell has come to me tinder cir- 
cumstances that, for my satisfaction, at a‘ny rate, guarantee 
its authenticity. But just because it deals with real people, 
real places, and real experiences of a very thriUing kind, I 
must, in recounting the facts, so disguise them, that the 
persons concerned may not be subjected to any inquisitive 
annoyance. 1 shall alter nothing in the narrative of their 
experiences which is essential to a comprehension of the 
facts as data for resKoning about elemental influence. 

In this country — England — at the present time, there is 
to be found, for those who know where to seek it, a deserted 
manor house that has been uninhabited for mo^e than fifty 
-jsaar/: — I do not know for how much more — by reason of 
gruesome experiences that have befallen persons connected 
with the place. The tradition is, that persons who merely, 
intrude upon its precincts are liable to startling anti dis- 
agreeable consequences, and that those^who actually touch 
certain Objects — I might be giving a clue to the locality i^ 

I described them more precisely — will come to dire grief ^ 
within a very short time. It is not easy for daring explorers 
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to get permission to visi| the place, for the owners keep it 
scrupulously shut up, \nd are reluctant to allow rash 
wonder-seekers to confront what they know to be its inex- 
plicable dangers. 

JVithin recent years a man I know, thfen tenant of a 
country house in the neighbourhood, was entertaining a 
small party of friends from London. One of them had 
heard of the deserted house, and wished to go and see it. 
The idea was not cordially welcomed by his host, but at 
length, after giving a solemn promise that he would not 
touch the Objects, the necessary authority was obtained in 
his favour from the owners of the place. He went, accom- 
panied by a ^oung man belonging to a famiAy living at 
another house in the neighbourhood. He returned just in 
time to gftt ready for dinner, full of the intense and extra- 
ordinary interest 6f the old piace and of the aspect pre- 
sented by the wilderness around, untouched for generations. 
‘'You did not touch the Object^?” his host asked. “Well, 
of course not, because I gave you my promise that I would 
not, but it was not necessary ; fhay are in a glas^ case, and 
So-and-So andT merely just lifted the case to the light to 
see its contents more clearly, and put it back again.*! The 
more experienced host was by no nfeans pleased to hear 
that even this had been done, but th^e was nothing more 
to be said for the moment. During dinner the daring 
personage ;w^as cheerful and well. Afterwards he pleaded 
fatigue and went up early to his room. 

Presently there were cries and a disturbance upstairs. A 
.servant came hastily to announce that something had 
happtjned, and when the host and others hurried up, the 
guest who had visited the deserted house was found lying 
I on the floor of his room in a fit of a very alarming 
► character, his limbs all rigid and his ayes turned back in his 
head, and, of course, utterly unconscious. Everything that 
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the knowledge of those around coi(ld suggest was done for 
him. When the doctor, sent for irf all haste, at last came, 
he could propose nothing further, but gave no hope that the 
patient would live. As a matter of fact, he did live. To- 
wards morning li faint flutter of returning consciousness was 
manifest, and eventually he recovered from the illness which 
followed the fit. The day after the adventure the host had 
occasion to send to the house where his friend^s companion 
of the previous day resided. The answer came back to the 
effect : “ We can’t attend to anything. Young So-and- 

So has been giving us an awful night. He has had a fright- 
ful fit ; we thought he was dead, anb only this morning has 
he shown signs of life.” c 

One might suppose that people to whom these occur- 
rences were known would rather avoid visiting th6 deserted 
house, but some people, attracted to the Unseen, are braver 
than is wise in confronting perils that they do not under- 
stand. I know somebody who, even after hearing of the 
occurrences just related, and knowing the people concerned, 
or some of them, persisted in having a look at the mysterious 
house and its surroundings. He did not touth the Objects 
or the .case containing them, but none the less, on returning 
from his visit, he wtts driven to bed by a puzzling and 
painful illness that k^pt him there for a week or ten days, 
though he is a more than ordinarily healthy man, to whom 
such an experience was quite a novelty. 

-jaajfirjw for the scientific value of aD these painful happen- 
ings. We could not begin to formulate anything like a 
complete theory of the forces at work behind the scenes to. 
bring about such distressing results as those descfibed,^ 
without knowing a good deal more than I have been able 
to gather concerning the original tragedy with which thej 
dangerous Objects are mixed up. But it is evident, for 
various reasons, that they were connected with more than 
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uxic viuiciu death, broilght about in the midst of intense 
and embittered anger. What was the exact nature of the 
sin and suffering that led to the anger I do not know, but 
we do know enough of the machinery of the astral plane, on 
g^eral principles, to feel sure that the pres5nt-day bequests 
of that suffering or anger do not come directly from the 
conscious intent of any exhuman being or deceased person 
still living in consciousness on the astral plane. Somehow 
or other, elemental forces, concentrated, consolidated — ^as it 
w$re, evoked from an ocean of harmless energy, but inspired 
with a malevolent purpose — have, at some stage of the 
original tragedy, come iSto existence, with results of the very 
threatening clj^racter described. • 

Thought, imagination, will, are creative potencies on the 
plane of* Nature permeated with that ocean of available 
energy, though at* present very few persons of our rank in 
evolution know how to control such energies. These essays 
will not teach them how. The 'art does not depend upon 
getting possessed of some specific secret, but on processes 
of interior growth that require tlnae and sacrificch few people 
of our generation would be willing to make. But a fairly 
accurate intellectual comprehension of the facts as they 
really stand is within tJie grasp of all %ho are amenable to 
the lessons of experience, and capable of drawing inferences. 
Such comprehension will lead up to a view of life and 
Nature that will pave the way for human progress of a 
grander order than anything yet generally anticipated. 

Will and imagination are, as 1 have said, creative powers, 
.and some time in the future these powers will be understood 
and exercised on a grand scale for beneficent purposes ; but, 
so far, it does not often happen that will is exercised with 
|sufficient concentration of purpose, with sufficient intensity, 
*to operate on elemental forces and direct their action. So 
far, people only create “ artificial elementals at rare inter- 
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vals when they happen to be unfler the iRfluence of an 
extraordinarily intense passion or desire, and at the present 
stage of human evolution such intense feeling is more apt, 
unhappily, to be excited by anger, suffering, or wild fury of 
hate, than by the impulses of benevolence. That is hftw 
it happens that we Are more often startled by cases of 
the kind I have been relating than by corresponding 
tales in which elemental agency has been employed to do 
good; but the true moral of my little stories would be 
missed entirely if it were supposed that their only purpose 
is to alarm people about unseen dangers around them, of 
whose very existence they have hitherto been unaware. 
Their moraL is that such agencies exist, and ,that they can 
be turned to good or evil account according to the character 
of the human influence by which they are animated in the 
first instance. *• * 

They often manifest themselves, indeed, under conditions 

in which no question arises as to whether they are evil or 
good. In the mysterious entanglement of forces that give 
rise to the physical phenomeha of spiritual siances. elemen- 
tal agency is nearly always at work, prompted by competent 
entities on the astral plane, to exhibit powers that serve to 
impress the persons present with the peality of superphysical 
force. Thus I have myself seen, at a spiritual sSance^ 
heavy, solid objects brought into the room in a way that set 
equally at defiance the “known laws of Np.ture*' (as 

to the ignorant majority; and all suspicion of 

possible trickery. In the case I am particularly thinking of 
as I write, the siance was held in an upper room in a . 
private house in Kensington, inhabited by a lady whd was 
not a professional medium, though one of extraordinary 
potentialities. Owing to the violent character of thej, 
manifestations consta^itly taking pla6e there, the siances 
room was kept empty of all furniture except a bare table 
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round which ye sat^ £u|d the few chairs required by the 

sitters. The floor was bare, there was one window only, 

which I myself, on, the occasion in question, helped to cover 

with a massive screw-down shutter, and one door, which 

could not be opened without letting in liglft from the hall 

b^ow. 

Within a few seconds from the time when we had taken 
our seats — ^the party consisting of eight or ten persons — we 
were conscious of some viol^ent manifestations going forward. 

1 |elt water sprinkling about, and I was brushed, or lightly 
hit, by some unknown things, and a general cry arose for a 
light to let us see what ^as happening. A light was struck 
at once, and tjye room was found covered with the branches 
of trees, freshly torn off at the ends, wet with the slight rain 
that was •falling outside — more of them than any one man 
could have carried* in his arms# How did such things get 
into the room through solid walls, through the closed door, 
or through the massive shutter Covering the window ? The 
facts are so hopelessly unintelligible that commonplace 
people take refuge in a silly deifiaj of the testimuiiy of those 
who were present — perhaps in some idiotic suggestion that 
the ladies present must have brought the branches in 
hidden under their petticoats. 

Though very striking, the incident^ is in no way em- 
barrassing to those who are familiar with the possibilities of 
elemental agency. Superphysical science is, as yet, so little 
understood, that the very terms one has to make use^^ i»^- 
explaining such a transaction as that under notice, are 
themselves unintelligible. The tree branches were “dis- 
integfated”^ by the elementals concerned, or by the ele- 
*mental force directed by conscious entities on the “ other 
*side,” as the phrase is, in which condition they pass as 
Jfeasily through solid walls or any other kind of matter, as 
the particles projected by the Rdntgen ray pass through 
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glass. But the particles of the fiisintegratjjed object are 
only, so to speak, held apart by the force employed. They 
have a natural tendency to come together again in their, 
former shape, so all that has to be done, after they have 
been disintegrated, is to set up a nucleus of reintegration 
at some place, wherever that may be, at which it is desired < 
that they shall resume their former shape, and the rest 
happens of its own accord. On another occasion, at the 
same place, I saw a mass of ice weighing several pounds 
dropped down on the table with a startling crash. Tjie 
same explanation is operative. 

Spiritualists are too often indiflferAit to the scientific value 
of the wonderful occurrences they encounter, and simply go 
on enjoying the excitement of witnessing them, without 
attempting to reduce them to order and intellectual sig- 
nificance. Thus all such physical manifestations as I have 
described are often vaguely set down to the account of 
‘‘the spirits,” without any further effort being made to 
relate them to other mysteries of Nature, or bring them 
within any broad scheme pf*general theory. This can only 
be done, indeed, with the help of other methods of in- 
vestigation besides those of the siance room. But that 
is too mighty a branch of my subjec^ to be opened out at 
the close of an essay ^concerned with other matters. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

“Miraculous** (?) Cures. 

• 

I WANT now to turn aside from the main current of thought 
I have been following ^hitherto, in order to throw some 
light on a subject very imperfectly comprehended? as a rule, 
by people who do not make any special study of occultism, 
but one wliich can be made, at any rate, partially intelligible 
without much difliculty. I rCfer to all those so-called 
“miraculous” cures of disease reported to take place at 
Roman Catholic shrines sometimes (and laughed at by 
ignorant people), alleged also to be brought about by the 
methods of a certain “ sect,** if cme may so describe them, 
calling themselves “ Christian Scientists,** and, furthermore, 
recorded with vast amplitude of detail in the innumerable 
books on mesmerism. «Here we are in^ouch with a branch 
of occult research that has practical inteirest for everybody. 
If, to use the public*s favourite phrase, there is “ anything in 
it ** as regards the actual i elief of bodily suffering by simple 
methods of which, as yet, the doctors as a rule know notMhg,** 
then, indeed, people who may not feel drawn to study 
occultism for its own enchanting sake alone, may see that 
i^ is wSrth while to grapple with such problems seriously. 

Mesmerism is the fundamental process to be considered 
fifst in connection with the cure of disease by methods 
)rhich are not those of ordinary meditine, and if anyone 
in the present age of the world doubts whether mesmeric 
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processes ever have cured disease^ he differs only in degree, 
not in kind, from the natives of equatorial Africa, who doubt 
whether it is true that water can be made to grow cold 
enough to turn solid. There is no department of human 
folly so curio&sly significant as that which has been pon- 
cemed during the past century with suppressing, denying, 
and concealing the wonderful results of curative mesmerism ; 
with persecuting and abusing the few brave men who have 
stood up in the face of obloquy, and sometimes of private 
ruin, to proclaim the truth. The modern developments of 
mesmerism that began at the end of the eighteenth century 
were mainly concerned with the ^curative side of the dis- 
covery, and the regiments of French book% written at the 
time are almost entirely devoted to records of cures effected, 
and of the methods to be employed in carrying them 
out. 

But the doctors of the period were furious. They were 
jealous, alarmed, and angry, and did everything they could 
to crush and discredit Mesmer and his followers. Poor 
Mesmer is one of the best misrepresented men of modern 
history. He was a good, though rather vain and excitable, 
doctor of Vienna, in the first instance, who accidentally — if 
there is such a thin^ as accident jp this world — discovered 
that he could effact cures by means,' as he thought, of 
magnets and influences proceeding from the hand. He 
associated this influence with the other (groping about 
^rather blindly in the beginning for explanations of what he 
found to be occurring), and so called the influence “animal 
magnetism ’’ — an unfortunate phrase which has lingered in 
use so long that one can hardly now get rid of it, tnough, 
really, it is entirely a misnomer. At once he was sneered at 
and ridiculed for suggesting anything so absurd as that-r 
something with which the wiseacres of 1 775 were unacquaint^v^. 
— so, hoping for a more liberal-minded clientUe^ he moved 
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to Paris a year or two lifter the date just mentioned, and 
found himself out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Certainly he won over numerous converts to his belief. 
People, who themselves were cured of otherwise incurable 
n^ladies by his means, began to be more iirl^pressed by their 
own experience than by the assurance of their regular doctor 
friends that such cures were impossible. But the whirlwind 
of misrepresentation and abuse in which Mesmer lived bore 
down the evidence of those who benefited at his hands, and 
he. was ultimately hunted out of Paris into poverty and 
obscurity, and ended his days curing poor people in Switzer- 
land for nothing. Then* his followers began to write books 
(I have shelve full of them), giving their own -experience 
and testimony, and the regular doctors fought harder than 
ever to persuade the world that mesmerism was an im- 
posture, and that* if people v^re cured by it they were 
hallucinated, or, if not, so much the worse for the facts.” 

Dr Elliotson, in this country a physician in good practice, 
was a dazzling exception. He came to know about the 
reality of mesmeric cures, and cirued them out at a hospital 
under his control in the north of London. By this time it 
had been ascertained that mesmerism would sometimes 
render patients insensilile to the pain surgical operations. 
This was before the days of chloroform, wlien every operating- 
room was a torture-chamber. At Dr Elliotson’s hospital, 
the greatest^ operations were carried out without the patients 
suffering pain. In one famous case, when a man’s le^ was^ 
cut off in presence of numerous witnesses without any 
suffering on his part, the achievement was made the subject 
of a ^lemn communication to the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, and the members of that society were furious. 
They passed a resofution to the effect that the whole story 
Jiiust ‘be false, because it was contrary to the known laws 
of Nature, and that even if it were true, it would be flying 
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in the face of Providence, that fiad ordained pain as a 
concomitant of surgical operations ! I am not romancing. 
That resolution was actually passed by a body of doctors in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Elliotson waS ruined as a physician, and the view of ^he 
Medical and Chirurgical Society triumphed for a time. Mean- 
while, Dr Esdade, at Calcutta, in charge of the principal 
hospital there, read about mesmeric cures, and being of 
opinion that there might be some things in heaven and earth 
not yet known to the Medical and Chirurgical Society, tried 
experiments. The results amazed him. He effected extra- 
ordinary cures by mesmeric means, and was successful to 
an equally*wonderful extent in making patients insensible to 
pain during operations. He was so astonished that he took 
care to get many of the foremost Europeans in Calcutta to 
come and be present and bdar testimony to these wonderful 
phenomena. His books on the subject give their signed 
evidence, but all this overwhelming weight of assurance 
made not a pin^s worth of difference to the British doctor. 
That wonderful person had 'made up his mind that mesmer- 
ism was an imposture, and, therefore, any statement that 
seemed to imply the contrary must be false. 

Then an amusing^ phase of the great discovery came on. 
About the middle of the century a Manchestei doctor, Braid 
by name, who had been as fierce as any in denying the truth 
of mesmerism, accidentally witnessed some of its^ astonishing 
‘^fihenbmena. He seems to have been in a dilemma. Mes- 
merism could not be genuine, because in that case he, Dr 
Braid, and his colleagues would have been proved wrong — 
an unthinkable absurdity ; but it was embarrassing to*go on 
denying possibilities which he knew, and other people knew 
he knew, to be facts. So he hit upon a clever way out of the 
difficulty. He imitated some of the simpler phenomena hfi, 
had seen by methods, we know now, very inferior to those 
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adopted by MeSmer and Vis followers, and gave the process 
so degraded a new name. He wrote a book, and said, in 
effect ; ** Mesmerism, as we all know, is an imposture, but 
I have discovered that there is a real force ii^ Nature, which 
hrnMyfnotism^ and that accounts for eve^thing.” The 
difference really between hypnotism and mesmerism is like 
the difference between a violin and an orchestra. One is a 
j small part of the other, but so ready are people, in general, to 
go on repeating [that A., B.*, or C. is an impostor if he dis- 
co\^rs something far ahead of common knowledge, while D., 
E., or F. are men of sci^ce if they discover something only 
an inch or two in advance of common knowledge, that, to 
this day, careless lookers-on continue to think that Mesmer 
was a humbug, and that Braid is really the father of what is 
now at last recognised as a fact in Nature, though still very 
ill-understood for the most part— Hypnotism. 

The real difference between th§ condition brought on by 
the methods of hypnotism, and that induced by the methods 
poor old Mesmer practised (withput properly understanding 
them), is this : Hypnotism is a neiA^ous paralysis brought on 
by certain strains the patient is instructed to apply, either 
to the nerves of the eye or in some oth^ way. It is not an 
injurious state to be in. • Sometimes it may even have the 
effect of making the subject insensible t6 pain, in others it 
may give the system a rest from which good results ensue 
as regards particular ailments. But it is a self-induced con- 
dition, and the only thing the “hypnotist” does is t(? tell 
the patient what to do. Now, the mesmerist produces the 
same result as regards the possibly beneficial nerve paralysis, 
bpt he does something else as well. He gives out to the 
patient something frgm himself — that fluid which Mesmer 
unfortunately called “animal magnetism,” and that in some 
c 4 ses may be enormously beneficial lo the patient. Of 
course, if the mesmerist is ailing ir^any 'way himself, his 
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“magnetism” (I use the word under protest* but one must 
call things something or other) is distinctly injurious ; but 
if he is a strong, healthy person, it is Life that he is giving 
to the patient, qlus any good effects ensuing from the rest 
to the system involved in the suspension of activities for- a 
time associated with the hypnotic element in the process. 

It would be tedious if I stopped to relate stories of cures 
effected by mesmeric processes within my own knowledge, 
I have seen a great deal of such work, and I know that, 
under favourable conditions, the most formidable ailmeitts, 
like consumption and cancer, can lyi cured by mesmerism, 
not to speak of the many varieties of nervous disorder which 
some persons — halting half-way towards a proper compre- 
hension of the subject —often fancy to be the only maladies 
for which it is efficacious. Anyone who likes to take the 
trouble can read up the literature of the subject, and store 
his memory with hundreds of well-authenticated cases. 
Esdaile’s book, the many volumes of Elliotson’s periodical, 
The Zoisty the voluminous writings of Deleuse and Puy- 
segur, or the vast Germarf encyclopaedia of the subject for 
those familiar with that tongue, will satisfy the most voracious 
literary appetite. Of my own little book on mesmerism will 
be found to epitomise the earlier literature. But, for the 
moment, I can employ the present opportunity better than 
in repeating ancient history. I can give my readers a 
clue that may enable them, in some measure, to understand 
how it comes to pass that influences apparently so insig- 
nificant as “passes” — mere movements of one person's 
hands in front of another — can produce great and 
beneficial changes in the patient's system. Few people 
brought up in the materialistic belief? of the nineteenth 
century can help laughing at a mesmeric process, if they 
happen to see it. They think it so ridiculous to suppose 
that any good can be done that way. They laugh because 
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they have not.yet leamfed that more goes on behind the 
scenes of Nature than in front of the proscenium. But I 
must explain some of those unseen activities of which, as 
yet, I have made no mention, before the true inwardness 
of the mesmeric pass can be even vaguely compre- 
hended. 

What is the difference between living matter — the flesh 
of animals or the substance of plants — and that which, by 
comparison, may be called dead matter, the substance of 
metals and rocks ? Of course, the differences are many, but 
one hugely important difference is this : A certain influence — 
let us call it a fluid — of a subtle kind, more subtle than the 
finest gas, peiyades the living matter, and is allured in its 
character by the vital activities of animal bodies, especially 
by those of the human animal. It pervades the whole 
world, in reality, afid is one of ^he many unseen radiations 
that come from the sun in the first instance, but it only 
becomes what may truly be called vital fluid when it has 
been absorbed by, and has been characterised in a certain 
fashion (I must speak vaguely ngless I am to write volumes 
on this subject) by, the laboratory of an animal system. Of 
course, it is only the healthy animal that can do the work 
required. The unhealthy one is unable to digest, so to 
speak, as much of this fluid as he ne^s for his own con- 
tinued life. The healthy person can work up a great deal 
more than he requires for himself, just as the bees make 
more honey than they really want for themselves. ^ , 

Now, the first and simplest thing that happens with 
really good mesmerism is this : The patient is ill or dying 
for want of the vital fluid in question ; the mesmerist has 
more than he needs for himself, and he bestows it on the 
patient by means oT the passes that the ignoramus laughs at. 
For, like some of the elemental forces of which I have been 
speaking, the fluid in question obeys the influence of will. 
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and if it is the intention of the mesfherist that it shall pass 
from him and benefit his subject, it ddes so ! I have seen 
people in an enfeebled condition of health revive under the 
mesmeric influence, just as a half-withered flower will pluck 
up its petals if put in water. The process is as natural, as 
free from the element of the miraculous, when properly 
understood, as pouring milk into a jug. 

But I do not say that mesmeric passes will affect every- 
body equally well. That is the weak p6int of the system. 
It is as real as a peal of thunder, but then there are peoj^e 
so deaf that they do not even hear a peal of thunder. I 
must go on with this subject a little farther, and try to make 
it clear whj^ some people are so sensitive to mesmerism that 
it is for them worth all the drugs in the pharmacopoeia, 
while others are no more able to feel any effect froir* it than 
a brick wall would appreciate the touch of* a friendly hand. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Sensitive and the “ O.P,” 

What is the difference between persons who can take up 
the mesmeric influence^nd those on whom it has no effect 
whatever ? The fact that this difference exists is gne of the 
reasons why so many people remain incredulous about the 
reality of the effects that seem to be produced on others. 
They declare, scornfully, ‘‘You^can^t mesmerise me !” and 
vaguely feel that, in saying this, they have cast grave doubt 
on the question whether there is really anything in 
mesmerism at all. It is as though some person, with no 
more ear for music than a cabbage, should go away from 
a concert, declaring, “You can't make me distinguish any 
difference between God Save the Queen and Pop goes the 
Weasel. ” If such persj^ns as he wer^n the majority, then 
the possession by some of a musical ear would be laughed 
at and disbelieved just as, in the present state of common 
knowledge, the condition of “sensitiveness” to mesmeric 
and other* influences of a similarly subtle character js 
laughed at by the Ordinary Person of to-day — the “ O.P.,” 
as we, who have to compare him very often with others 
mor® highly gifted, have fallen into the way of describing 
•him. 

I suppose few pfeople are so little acquainted with the 
^elementary facts of chemistry that thqy would be surprised 
to see nitric acid seriously affecting ,a silver plate, while it 
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produced little or no immediate effect on a« plate of lead. 
The silver is sensitive to nitric acid, and the lead is much 
less so. With all the science of the Royal Chemical 
Society to help you, you could not come much nearer 
an explanation qf that state of things than the phrase just 
used embodies. So, in reference to the more intricate 
problem why some persons can take up and be seriously 
affected by an unseen influence like that emanating from 
the hands of a genuine mesmerist, it would hardly be 
reasonable to expect that a fully satisfactory explanatipn 
could be provided. In truth, we can come rather nearer 
explaining why some persons are* sensitive to psychic 
impressior^ — including those on the borderland of the 
physical and psychic planes — than we can account for the 
mysterious affinities of the chemical elements ; ‘ but to 
content ourselves, in the absence of any perfect explanation, 
with analogies, I would point to the familiar fact that a 
sheet of aluminium is almost absolutely transparent to 
Rdntgen rays, while a sheet of platinum is almost absolutely 
opaque. Both metals, to the eye or touch, seem equally 
solid and impervious to anything we put upon them. Or 
again, why should glass be quite transparent to ordinary 
light, and wood, a mole porous substance, quite opaque to 
it ? There need be nothing surprising, though there may 
not be any conditions quite explicable, in the fact that some 
human bodies are pervious to the mesmeric fluid, and some 
iipperyious to it. * 

As to whether there is or is not a fluid in the case at all, 
that can only remain in doubt, with the O.P., by reason of 
his unfamiliarity with the evidence on the subject, foeat 
numbers of people — far more than those who can bear^ 
visual testimony to the reality of astral plane phenomena — 
can see the mesmeric Quid as it streams from the hands of a 4 
competent performer, ,and floats around the subject on 
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whom he is ol)erating. In the middle of the century just 
past, Baron Reichenbach devoted himself to that particular 
research, and records experiments with over sixty people 
whom he found able to see the emanations in question, 
and a somewhat similar emanation that Jctually proceeds 
from physical magnets. People who deny the fluid 
“theory” of mesmerism might as well deny the north- 
seeking tendency of the compass needle. There is more 
evidence for that, certainly^ than for the other fact, but there 
inadequate evidence for both. 

How many per cent of the present generation, it may be 
asked, are to be regarded as sensitive, and how many as 
O.P.’s? The embarrassment here arises from the wide 
varieties that are to be observed as regards the degree of 
sensitiveness of those who are not absolutely impervious to 
all such influences. In its^ higher forms of perfection, 
sensitiveness means a great deal more than the mere 
susceptibility of being bonefiterf by mesmerism in ill-health. 
I am coming on to these wonderful conditions later, but 
keeping just for the moment to* the subject of cures, these 
have to do with the lowest or slightest kinds of sensitiveness. 
People may be cured of serious diseases by mesmeric 
methods who would rwt be capable o^ going off into a trance, 
or of becoming insensible to pain ur^er mesmerism. For 
always remember that sensitiveness is not a weakness, but a 
faculty. ^Not to be in any way susceptible of the influence 
is to have a relatively dull, leaden, or clod-like consi:itution. 
Unhappily, that is the condition of most of us at present, 
but I will show directly how very far it is from being the 
coifdition of some. 

Before coming to that, however, it may be well to speak 
of the curious development in certain cases of a peculiar 
kind of sensitiveness that renders poople able to benefit in 
ill-health by pilgrimages to special places. At first sight 
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there appears to be no connection between ordinary 
mesmeric sensitiveness and that aptitude for benefiting by 
the strange influences brought to bear on persons visiting 
such shrines as those of Lourdes in France, where it is 
undeniable that cures, thought to be miraculous, have somqj:, 
times taken place. In such cases there is no apparent 
mesmerism to operate. The patient goes to a place where 
it is popularly believed that some supernatural manifestation 
has promised a healing influence to those who shall seek it 
in a deijput spirit. In Roman Catholic countries it is 
generally the Virgin Mary who is supposed to be the author 
of such promises. Anyhow, people go in full faith, and are 
in some cases cured of their afflictions, but 
What is the meaning of it? The explanation has to be 
sought partly in the sensitiveness of those who are benefited, 
and partly in the agencies behind the stfenes, which then 
take the place of the mesmerist. 

The problem brings us into relation with the benevolent 
side of what I have been talking of so much lately — ele- 
mental influence. Never ,iftind what may be the real 
originating force animating the benevolent elementals con- 
cerned, the force has been actuated somehow, and then 
the result follows for Sny persons wljo are in any degree 
sensitive. They may think the result due to a direct 
interposition of Providence. Their restoration to health 
is really as much due to the operation of natural causes as 
though /hey had been mesmerised back to health, or had 
been successfully treated by purely physical means. And, 
difficult though it may be to follow the train of causation, 
the same thing, with modifications, has to be said of thOse 
cases in which cures are effected by the people who call 
themselves by the doubly-inappropriate name, “Christian 
Scientists.’* • 

It is utterly foolish to- ignore the dazzling results these 
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people sometimes obtain, however little their proceedings 
may seem to fall within any definite category of intelligible 
mesmeric method. I know of half-a-dozen cases in which 
serious internal troubles, for which ordinary doctors coul^ 
prescribe nothing short of formidable operations, have been 
decisively cured by the Christian Scientists. Because such 
people often fail and take money for trying their best, the 
suspicious O.P. regards them as conscious impostors, to 
whom criminal penalties ought to be awarded. They seem 
tcb be working in the dark, and without any clear under- 
standing of the conditions of sensitiveness, and so they do 
not know in any given case whether they will succeed or 
fail. But hpwever tainted all proceedings of* this kind 
become when mixed up with pecuniary interests, the rou^h 
and brutal behaviour the Christian Scientists are apt to 
encounter in case? of failure, a^e more discreditable to the 
intelligence of the period than their own highly unscientific 
methods are discreditable to them. 

But now let us turn from the purely medical aspects of 
mesmeric practice to those of* Car greater interest for the 
student of Nature's mysteries, which link the phenomena 
of mesmerism with the inquiry into the loftier possibilities of 
human consciousness. , Mesmerism i? what one of the early 
mediaeval writers on occult subjects h^s called ‘‘the Open 
Door to the closed palace of the King” — in other words, 
the easiest method at our disposal for investigating the 
natural laws governing the superphysical world. A# soon 
as we find a subject of really fine sensitiveness, we are 
. introduced to psychic phenomena of the most enchanting 
ordef . I will begin by describing a few of these that have 
come within my own experience. The possibility of render- 
ing a mesmeric suCject, once put into the state of trance, 
insensible to pain, leads us on to a very pretty and highly 
instructive phenomenon. Having put my subject into a 
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trance, and having shown her friends that she was entirely 
insensible to pain by running a needle into her arm without 
causing her to move a muscle or an eyelash, I have given 
the needle to one of her friends and have said: “Now, at 
your own discretion, prick me anywhere, and you will see he^ 
give the start.” The result has come off precisely in that way. 

By-the-bye, having used the pronouns “her” and “she” 
in the above statement, let me explain that the finer kinds 
of sensitiveness are more* often found in women than in 
men, not, as the mistaken idea sometimes has it, because 
the woman is the weaker vessel, more easily dominated 
by another will, but because women, other things being 
equal, are. the superiors of men in respect tp the delicate 
faculties that are required for sensitiveness. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the person who, in the ' ordinary 
affairs of life, may be domineering and obstinate, has a 
“strong will” for mesmeric purposes. He may be as feeble 
as a child that way, and a meek, submissive woman might 
have fifty times the mesmeric force. But again, it is not in 
the mesmerist that the conditions exist that are important 
in producing striking results. These depend, in a far greater 
degree, on the characteristics of the subject. 

Well, in the abscAce of occult .knowledge, I think it 
would be safe to defy anyone to give any plausible explana- 
tion of the needle experiment I have just described. But 
it falls into its place quite naturally when we have the 
advantage of considering it in the light of occult knowledge 
concerning the superphysical principles of the human 
constitution. The mesmeric fluid, spoken of above as 
emanating from the mesmerist and floating round the 
subject, is identical in its nature with the subtle essence 
that permeates the nervous system, and 'is, in point of fact, 
the medium of communication between different parts of 
the body and the brain. The O.P. physiologist thinks the 
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nerves themselves, that he can dissect out with instruments, 
are the telegraphic wires that perform this function. So, 
originally it used to be thought that the copper wire of an 
ordinary telegraph was the conductor of the electricity ; but 
Modern Views of Electricity (see Dr Olijier Lodge’s book 
on that subject) holds, rather, that the real channel of 
communication is the ether surrounding and interpenetrat- 
ing the copper. I am inclined to think that the right view 
in regard to physical electric circuits, but assuredly the 
corresponding view is the right one in regard to the nervous 
system and the brain. Occult students call the subtle fluid 
in question (when considered in reference to this function) 
the “nerve a^ra.” • 

Now, this nerve aura in a sensitive is very mobile. The 
mesmerft process drives it out and replaces it with the nerve 
aura of the mesm^ist. The two auras are for a time blended 
together, especially linking the two brain systems. More- 
over, by reason of the condition 'of perfect trance established, 
the soul of the sensitive has drifted away from the body, and 
exists outside that body— perhaps close by, perhaps a long 
way off \ but that is another story — in the astral vehicle, or 
sheath, or body, whatever you like to call it. Now, the 
alien nerve aura in tht; subject’s systJtn forms a very imper- 
fect medium of communication betwee^ her limbs and brain, 
and this is why she does not feel pain when herself pricked, 
but there is a very good conductivity in the mass of nerve 
aura connecting her brain with that of the mesmeriit. So, 
when he feels a prick — in the hand, let us say — his own 
nervouS system conveys news of that occurrence to his brain, 
and* a simultaneous impression is instantly conveyed to 
^ hers. Her brain is affected exactly as it would be in ordinary 
life if her hand wTsre pricked, and so she gives the start* 
and, as I have seen in such cases, will make an automatic 
movement of the hand itself. » 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Photographing the Unseen. 

» 

A THOROUGH examination of the higher phenomena of 
mesmerism might keep us on that subject alone for an 
indefinite^ period, so I turn aside to deal .with another 
matter, wishing, if possible, to broaden the basis of my 
reader’s thoughts concerning the superphysical a^ects of 
Nature, instead of attempting to thresh o\it any one depart- 
ment of research quite finally before proceeding to consider 
another. The truth is that, in regard to occult investigation, 
you cannot deal with any one branch of the subject all by 
itself. Each one gears in< with so many others, that one 
must have a general comprehensive grasp of a great many 
unfamiliar natural principles before thoroughly exploring 
any single line of inquiry. The fact? I am going to discuss 
to-day are, in this w;iy, closely entangled with many other 
phenomena, and with many important inferences con- 
cerning the constitution of the human creature, and thus, 
when properly appreciated, will pave the way for explana- 
tions that at first sight might seem to have little or nothing 
to do with them. But, independently of this, tfiey are 
curiously interesting in themselves, and have the advaiftage 
of bringing some important truths home to the mind in a 
way which is impressive for all who attach importance to 
the idea that “ seeing' is believing.” 

Probably almost everybody who may read these lines 
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will have heard, one time or another, of what are caUed 
‘‘spirit photographs.” These represent, in a more or less 
shadowy fashion, beings, spirits, ghosts, or astral entities — 
call them what you like — that are perfectly invisible to 
ordinary eyesight. The simple reason ^y such appear- 
ances on a photographic plate are not Overwhelming in 
their effect on popular incredulity is that such photo- 
graphs can be very easily “ faked,” or fraudulently imitated. 
Nothing is easier than to dress up a living person in floating 
dupery, to give a momentary exposure of the plate with 
this imitation spirit focussed upon it ; afterwards to use the 
same plate for an ordinary sitter, and so obtain the sem- 
blance of a ghostly form standing by his side. JThe value 
of a spirit photograph depends entirely upon the perfect 
dana fides of the whole operation. And innumerable ' 
private photographers, also spiritualists, have taken such 
photographs themselves, and, knowing that no improper 
trickery had been concerned With the results, have obtained 
photographs of spirit faces on their plates. 

I suppose there are few professional photographers who, 
if they told the truth, would not have to confess that some- 
times strange effects come out on their plates that seem to 
represent something “supernatural.”®^ But it would not be 
good, in the present age of the world, for an ordinary photo- 
grapher's business that he should be supposed to dabble 
in such “uncanny” achievement, so, when the strange 
results colne out, the ghost is treated as a defect* of the 
plate, and is suppressed accordingly. However, unless the 
sitters Or the photographer, or both, are mediums, such 
results are unusual. On the other hand, when the photo- 
* grapher is a medium, and lays himself out for the unusual 
effects, they are exceedingly common. I have seen an im- 
mense number of such spirit photogKiphs taken under con- 
ditions that have made me quite sure they were genuine, 

1 
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and very recently I have obtained a series under conditions 
that make any question as to their authenticity altogether 
absurd for me, and equally so for any other persons who are 
capable of understanding that I am telling the truth. 

I went to a photographer who had been successful in 
obtaining severa^ such photographs for friends, and, witli 
his cordial concurrence, took precautions which put all 
possibilities of fraud, on his part, out of the question. 1 
should like to remark that these precautions would have 
been unnecessary for my own satisfaction, first, because the 
honesty of the man and his sincere interest in the whole 
matter make his bona fides perfectly ‘obvious to any rational 
person having to do with him, and, secondly, because I was 
accompanied by a lady of my own acquaintance, gifted with 
clairvoyant sight, who could see the spirits being photo- 
graphed. But, in order thgt I might have an answer for 
people to whom I might be inclined to show the results, and 
who might not be able to attach importance to the ideas I 
have just expressed, I took my own packet of plates — 
purchased the day before at Whiteley^s — went myself into 
the photographer’s dark room, put my initials on the corners 
of the plates, and arranged them ready for use, saw the 
first put into the dark slide, and came out with it into the 
studio, sat, and afterwards saw the plate developed under 
my own eyes. It bore a spirit form, as did all the others 
used that morning, more or less completely. In two 
cases the faces of the astral entities are as clearly defined as 
if they had been physical sitters. In some the plates are 
marked with blurs of light, representing an unsuccessful 
attempt, on the part of some astral person, to materialise 
sufficiently for the purpose in view. The failures are as 
Interesting as the successes, almost, for the student of these 
problems, as they help us to check our theories as to the 
way the effect is brought about — but of that, more directly. 
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Before going *into theory I want to record a few more 
facts. 

A lady of my acquaintance, wishing to obtain spirit 
photographs, arranged a series of private sittings with a few 
congenial friends ; used her own camera^and, after a few 
failures, obtained some of the desired effects. But then a 
very wonderful development ensued. The spirit friends 
present said (for be it understood that in this case the sitters 
included some who were clairvoyant and “clair-audient,” so 
that they could converse with the visitors from the astral 
plane) : “ Do not brinjg your camera any more. Merely sit 
in the dark with a photographic plate in your hand, and we 
will do the re^.” Following these instructions, the*lady used 
to take her plates to the siance^ unfasten them in the dark, 
hold thdhi by the corner for a minute, wrap them up again, 
take them home, 'and develop* them in the ordinary way. 
Under these circumstances faces used to appear on the 
plates, together with a quantity of curious and unintelligible 
markings that covered the rest of each plate ; but the faces 
are in all cases quite distinctly recognisable — in some cases 
as those of departed friends. I have a collection of prints 
from these extraordinary negatives ^ me as 1 write, and 
they are a defiance of what ignorant materialistic people call 
“ the known laws of Nature.” But, at^ the same time, they 
are facts, like Nelson’s Column at Charing Cross, and 
human beings capable of reason have got to revise their 
views of feature’s laws accordingly. • 

Now the spirit photographs obtained with a camera like 
those of my recent series are produced in one way, and the 
photographs without the camera in another which is less 
easily explicable ; but still I hope to give the reader a clue 
to the comprehension even of that process. There is really 
very little that is truly mysterious In the camera spirit 
photograph. But it has nothing * whatever to do with 
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the method by which the unseen in astroilbmy is photo- 
graphed. That process is one which should be under- 
stood by anyone wanting to understand the spirit photograph, 
only that it may be put aside as inapplicable. It is 
interesting enoug^ in itself, and has given us knowledge, 
concerning some phenomena of the heavens that could 
not have been obtained in any other way. 

If you look with the eye at the constellation called the 
Pleiades, for example, you see a certain number of stars. 
If you look with a telescope, you see more ; but, however 
many you see in either case, you^do not see more by 
continuing to look. Now, take a photograph of the Pleiades 
with a shfort exposure, and the plate will shpw you much 
the same effect as the telescope, but the longer you let the 
camera look at the constellation, the more it will see. That 
is to say, the very faint light from small ‘stars, or nebulous 
matter surrounding the stars that are not bright enough to be 
seen with the eye, produces an effect on the plate by degrees. 
The effect of the light on the sensitive plate is cumulative, 
and in this way we havei come to know that the whole 
constellation called the Pleiades is surrounded by a wonder- 
ful nebula of colossal ^magnitude quite too faint to be seen 
by any telescope. i 

Again, there is another variety of the unseen that can 
be photographed on different principles. The peculiar 
kind of light called the Rontgen ray is not perceptible to 
the eyi, because the vibrations of the ether which constitute 
that variety of light are too rapid and minute to suit the 
mechanism of the eye, delicate as that is. Everyone knows 
that there are sounds too shrill to be heard, and just iA the 
same way — to put the idea paradoxically — there is light too 
bright to be seen. But the camera can see that sort of 
light. In other words, the sensitive plate can be impressed 
by it ; hence we get our radiographs of people’s bones and 
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all the other phenomena of X-ray photography. And hence 
also, for the matter is not more complicated than that, 
do we get our spirit photographs of the ordinary kind — 
those which are taken with the camera. The spirit may 
Jbe in a vehicle of consciousness that isytiot of a kind to 
impress ordinary vision, and yet it may impress the photo- 
graphic plate. 

How, then, does it happen, mn intelligent inquirer may 
ask, that we do not get siiperphysical effects on every photo- 
giaph taken, since we are told that the astral plane is all 
around us, and the ^hole of another world always in sight 
if we could only see it? Just so, but the light emitted 
from, or reflated by, astral matter does not affectthe plate. 
The spirit or astral entity who wants to get himself photo-. ^ 
graphect— and nobody ever yet photographed a spirit who 
did not want to have his portrat taken — has to suffuse his 
astral body with matter of a somewhat different kind, in 
order that its shape and appearance may become visible to 
the plate. The matter in question is spoken of by students 
of occultism as “ Etheric,** and k exists, though unseen by 
the eye, in the constitution of every human being. Prom 
the constitution of some it is very ea^ly withdrawn by astral 
spirits who want to borrow it, and susceptibility to that sort 
of treatment is one of the attributes /hat go to constitute 
a medium. Such withdrawal is a weakening, enfeebling 
process, and that is why mediums often feel very much 
depleted and exhausted after siances at which materialis- 
ing phenomena have taken place. The materialisation of 
the spirit sufficiently for the purposes of the photographer 
^ need not be carried nearly so far as that which aims at 
making the spirit actually visible to ordinary eyesight ; all 
the same, it is still more or less of a strain, and spiritualists, 
generally, who do not study the sci6nce of their own ex- 
, periences, are often foolishly reckle^ about strains of that 
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sort themselves — ^indeed, only one kind among many perils 
that beset the practice of mediumship. 

1 said the method of X-ray photography was the same as . 
that by which we get f the portraits of spirits. That is 
because the X-i^y is really an emanation, from th& 
‘‘cathode” or negative pole of the electric circuit in a 
vacuum tube, of etheric matter. Ordinary science has not 
yet realised this fact, for im many ways it lags behind the 
knowledge gained by occult research ; but such is the fact, 
and many other interesting possibilities of the future harfg 
on to that fact. To see astral matter, a person in the 
physical body must have an altogether new sense developed ; 
but to seff' etheric matter, it is only necessary for the present 
eyesight to be improved, as already it is improved for some 
few persons. The eye is an instrument of very varying 
capacity. This may be illustrated by an interesting ex- 
periment with the spectrum. 

If we arrange things so that a solar spectrum — the rain- 
bow-coloured band of light— j-is thrown on a sheet of paper 
or a screen, it will be found that some people can see 
colour beyond the violet tint visible to all. That is because 
the eyes of such persons are enabled to cognise vibrations 
of a higher order than those which «are perceptible to the 
rest of us. Persons who can see a good deal further in the 
spectrum than others will probably be able also to see the 
Rbntgen ray. That is to say, such persons have, in a greater 
or less? degree, the etheric sight. When this is perfectly 
developed, the possessor of such a faculty can see through 
opaque matter of some kinds — of those kinds which the 
Rbntgen ray penetrates — and are thus endowed wi& a , 
species of clairvoyance, not of that kind which is the true 
clairvoyance of astral sight, but of a sort that seems very 
wonderful, neverthele^’s. 

Now, as to the ratiohale of the spirit photograph taken 
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without the afd of the camera. To explain that, I must 
refer to a phenomenon almost as wonderful, but of which I 
have had abundant experience. It is possible for the few 
who not alone can see with the astral sense, but can make 
jjse of some of the elemental forces belonj^ng to the astral 
plane, to produce writing on paper without the aid of pen 
or jjcncil. This is done sometimes at spiritual stances even, 
and is not understood in the least by the ordinary spirit- 
ualist, but it is done by a process called in occultism 
“precipitation.” I have endeavoured to explain that on 
the astral plane thougljJ: is a creative power. Your thoughts, 
if they are sufficiently intense and clear, form images there 
which are perceptible to others. If you form a-* thought- 
image of the words you wish to write, and know how to 
materialise the image by means of etheric matter, you can * 
condense it on paper. Nothing I can say here will enable 
anyone to do the thing, but many things we cannot do our- 
selves may, nevertheless, be intelligible as do-able by persons 
adequately gifted. Now, that which seems to take place 
when a photographic image is piKjduced on a sensitive plate 
without the aid of a camera is analogous to the precipitation 
of writing, only the thing precipitated is not visible matter, 
but a chemical influence. The whole idea is extremely 
subtle, but there is the accomplished result lying before me, 
and the solution I have suggested seems the only one 
available ijF we want to do something more than gape at it as 
an inexplicable wonder. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


The Divining Rod. 

I HAVE already made some passing aU^usion to a method by 
which persons, gifted with a peculiar variety of sensitiveness, 
are enabled to detect the presence of underground springs 
of water or metallic ores in a way which baffles the com- 
prehension of the man in the street, and is therefore*' at once 
set down by that sapient personage to imposture. I now 
propose to deal with the subject more fully, and, with this 
end in view, shall avail myself very freely of the information 
contained in Professor Barrett’s elaborate report on the 
divining rod addressed .tp the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

This contains an account of no fewer than 140 cases in 
which the “ Dowsers,” as they are called in some parts of 
the country, have shown that they really have the faculty in 
question ; and I may say at once that, though Professor 
Barrett set out on his investigation with a distrust of their 
pretensions, he emerged from that undertaking absolutely 
convinced that they are genuine exponents of some curious 
fact in Nature, the science of which he makes no attempt to 
explain. His inability to do this does not detract in •the 
smallest degree from the value of the evidence he has 
collected. The stupid, commonplace why of dealing with 
new experiences is to vieny their authenticity if we are not 
armed beforehand with •the means of explaining them. The 
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intelligent plan*is to accept facts, however bewildering, and 
if we are unable at once to explain them, to feel sure they 
rest on some natural laws of which, as yet, we are ignorant. 
We should pass them to a scientific suspense account, and 
^wait later developments of knowledge, instead of presuming 
to measure the possibilities of Nature b^ the resources of 
our limited acquaintance with her laws. 

The routine adopted by people who find hidden springs 
with the help of the divining rod is not calculated to inspire 
confidence on the part of the ignorant looker-on. The 
water-finder arms himself with a crooked hazel twig or 
stick of V-shape, with an end projecting from the apex — a 
sort of two-pjonged fork — and holding a prong -in each 
hand, with the point of the V projecting out in front of him, 
walks sldwly along over the ground to be searched for any 
hidden springs it Inay contain.# Suddenly he feels an im- 
pulse in the stick to point upwards. All that the spectator 
sees is that he turns the sticfe upwards, and when the 
Dowser declares that it turned up of itself without any 
volition on his part, that same*,^ectator, if he is of the 
stupid or “ O.P.” variety, says, “ Of course, the Dowser is 
lying.” But the man who wants to know where he should 
dig his well acts on the*advice given, and practically always 
does find water at the place where the divining rod (in 
competent hands) has indicated its presence. The geologist 
smiles with superior wisdom. You get water, he says, by 
tapping a water-bearing stratum. If you get it by siaking a 
well at some given spot, you would equally get it by boring 
anywhere else in the neighbourhood. But the Dowser says, 

“ Y^u will get it here,” and then, going twenty yards away, 
says, “ You will not get it here” — and experience proves him ' 
right, in spite of th*e geologist. 

A good many of Professor Barrett^ 140 cases illustrate 
, this very point. It is manifestly impossible, in the compass 
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of such an essay as this, to go into them hi detail. The 
report lying before me is a closely-printed volume of 280 
pages, and anyone wanting to verify my summary of its con- 
tents can buy it for himself. There are cases recorded in 
which the wisdom of the geologist and the instinct of th^ 
water-finder hav^’ been pitted against each other. The 
water-finder has said, “Here you will get water!” The 
geologist has said, “ I do not know whether you will or not, 
but if you do, then you will get it equally anywhere within 
a radius of twenty or thirty yards.” The poor Dowser has 
indicated places within that radius wljjere no water would be 
obtained. Wells have been sunk at both places, and the 
Dowser’^ predictions have been verified both ways. In one 
case the well backed by the geologist was constructed with 
all scientific skill, and it remained almost dry. Tlie other, 
a mere hole in the ground oot nearly so deep, was abun- 
dantly filled. 

Some of the correspondents who reply to Professor 
Barrett's inquiries — he collected evidence from all parts of 
the country, and even from all parts of the empire — 
describe experiments they have tried with different 
exponents of the water-finding faculty. First of all, 
taking one Dowser over their land, they have privately taken 
note of the spots he jndicated as favourable for well-sinking, 
and have then secured the services of another who knew 
nothing of the first man's visit. The independent diviners 
have airways “pointed” at the same places, and sometimes 
a third expert has come to the same conclusions as two un- 
known predecessors. Some of the professor's “ sceptical ” 
correspondents — ^persons of conventional knowledge •and ^ 
narrow intelligence, who are too often found in the orthodox 
temples of every science — have, in a lofty spirit of superior 
wisdom, suggested “ tfests ” to be applied to the “ pretended *' 
exponents of the alleged faculty ; such as blindfolding them, 
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repeating the trikl on a dark night, and so on. The meth- 
odical professor points out that among his 140 cases all the 
suggested tests have actually been applied — the blindfold and 
the repeating test, for example, “ b cases 2, 6, 17, 25, 45, 
73f 74/^ and so on with the others. He does not record 
any apologies tendered by his sceptical coi^espondents. 

I must indulge in a few passing remarks on the use and 
misuse of the word “ scepticism.” We should all be sceptics 
in the sense of being cautious not to believe open-mouthed 
all^we are told. In some departments of orthodoxy scepti- 
cism of that sort is specially required. But scepticism 
properly understood does not mean specific disbelief, any 
more than Agaosticism properly understood means Artheism. 
The rational sceptic is the man who, in reference to any 
particular statement, has not yet had evidence that it is true — 
he may not care whether the statement is true or false —and 
then stands outside the subject^ in question as a professed 
ignoramus by choice. No one wants to find fault with him 
if he keeps up that character consistently— even if he should 
be 'sceptical as to whether Dickens wrote Pickwick or 
whether the Cape of Good Hope is south of the Equator. 
But when a man prides himself on Jbeing a sceptic, under 
the impression that to«be so implies greater acumen than 
is possessed by people who, having loqked into the matter 
in question, have come to definite conclusions, then scep- 
ticism is only another name for the foolishness which accom- 
panies unwarrantable conceit; and when a person calls 
himself a sceptic in reference to any particular question, and, 
at the same time, takes up the attitude of specific disbelief, 

^ therf he shows himself an ignoramus in a double sense, as 
he does not even understand his own language. '' 

The sensitiveness which enables people to use the divining 
rod with success must not be though! of as confined to a 
r small body of professional experts. There are, it is true, a 
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considerable number of diviners who make^ their living by' 
the exercise of the faculty, but our painstaking professor 
shows that the faculty is not confined to any particular age, 
sex, or class in life. Amongst the successful operators in 
his long list are to be found a clergyman, a judge, a loca} 
manufacturer, a^reat many ladies, several gardeners, a 
quaker, a miller, little children, and a French courit. As 
regards the ladies, I have no doubt that in every hundred 
persons of each sex taken at random, more women than men 
would be found to possess the faculty, just as we find women 
of finer sensibility, on the average, than men in almost every 
department of psychic perception. Perhaps the state of 
things foreshadows a time in the future when—ipsychic devel- 
opment having to do with powers as well as with faculties — 
women will come into possession of a strength against which 
the muscle of the male will be like that ol the ox, a kind of 
strength entirely under the control of the superior creature ! 
In those days our masculine successors may involuntarily 
offer up a vicarious atonement for the offence of our tyran- 
nical generation ; or it m^y be that the offenders and \;he 
sufferers will be the same entities in reality. But the further 
discussion of that idea would open out the subject of “ Re- 
incarnation” — one of Nature^s grandest mysteries— and I 
must treat that subject with due solemnity by itself. 

Professor Barrett, of course, discusses the theory of the 
divining rod, though, as I have said, he does not come 
within #>sight of any intelligible explanation, tike other 
members of the society he represents, he deserves immense 
credit for his painstaking accumulation of facts ; but he has 
not studied occultism as a science sufficiently to be gutded 
in the right direction when trying to work out the rationale 
of such facts. He says, when endeavouHng to form some 
theoretical conclusionlj : “Few will dispute the proposition 
that the motion of the forked twig is due to unconscious 
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muscular actionf ’ By that he means that the diviner really 
turns the rod up at the place where water will be found, but 
does this under the influence of a mysteriously-acquired 
interior consciousness that the water is there — not because 
Ije is guided by his waking mind to do this. On the other 
hand, conscientiously recognising the significance of some 
of his own cases, the professor points out that with amateurs 
like the Rev. J. Blunt, Lady Milbanke, and others, the 
forked twig not only rotates, but one limb is frequently 
twisted completely off by the force with which it is driven 
round and round.” Evidently, in such cases, the theory of 
unconscious muscular action will not work at all. That 
theory, indeed^ is little better than a stumbling-block^in the 
path of the Psychic Research Society. It has nothing really 
to do witSi the “ thought-reading ” experiments which, in the 
volume before me,*are quoted ii> support of it. 

We shall probably get a little nearer an explanation of 
the divining rod if we take into account the old-fashioned 
phenomena which used to be called table-turning ” before 
that elementary branch of sup^rphysical experimentation 
developed into spiritualism. People found that sometimes, 
when three or four persons sat round a bare table with their 
hands upon it, it would.move about or turn round, though 
nobody present was playing tricks or pushing. Each person, 
in such cases, might know that he was honestly abstaining, 
but he was rarely able to feel sure of the honesty of the 
others, "fhe orthodox sceptic ” swore that somebody must 
be pushing, and Faraday even thought he had disposed of 
the matter by constructing an apparatus to detect pushing ; 
but the tables — indifferent to the annoyance they were giving 
^ to the Royal Society — would sometimes move when nobod^ 
was even touching them, much less pushing, and then 
orthodox lookers-on paid no more attehtion to the problem. 
^They were offended. 
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For the table-turners themselves, however, gradually 
becoming spiritualists, the causation at work became parti- 
ally intelligible. Something was derived from the “ medium 
— ^whoever he or she might be — which enabled an invisible 
being or beings to exert an influence on material object^. 
The tables did ^ot turn ** of themselves.” They were 
moved by force of some sort, but it was not the muscular 
force of the persons seated round — except in cases of 
cheating, or when idiots among the sitters thought it 
amusing to play tricks. From those small beginnings •all 
the physical phenomena of spiritualism arose. The in- 
visible beings concerned became more and more competent 
to bring about startling effects, and the mer^ movement of 
heavy objects, without the contact of any human hands 
whatever, became the child’s play of their pursuit.* It may 
still remain difficult to undeiistand every dtitail of the process ; 
but, for that matter, it is difficult to understand every detail of 
the process when we light a candle. Is the chemical action 
that goes on in the wick the cause of the heat, or is the heat 
the cause of the chemical 4Ction ? A score of mysteries lie 
further in the background. So with table-turning ; but we 
do know this much — as we also know that by means of a 
match it is possible to light a candle — granting some ill- 
understood characteristic in someone present, i.e,, granting 
the presence of a medium — invisible beings can bring a 
physical force to bear on material objects. 

Now, the plain inference from all this is that st force may 
be brought to bear upon the hazel twig which causes it to 
turn under the impulse of invisible beings, when passing 
over underground water, if the person who holds nt is 
'Tnedium enough to supply the necessary link between the 
astral and the physical planes of Nature.' Is the purpose in 
view too trumpery or trivial to be worth the attention of an 
invisible being? If that question is asked, I can only repeat^ 
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that in the realm of “ elemental ” agency we have to do 
with as great a variety of dignity — with a greater variety, 
really — than that (of a different kind) which we encounter 
in the physical world as we survey its creatures from the 
oyster to the man. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Use and Abuse of Spiritualism. 

• 

People who do not make a profound study of occultism — 
the science of the unseen side of Nature — are apt to fall into 
some •onfusion of mind with reference to thf practice and 
beliefs of those who, on the one hand, are concerned with 
that study, and, on the other, with the mortf familiar 
methods of spiritualism, ^propose nowno explain why the 
true occultist regards the methods of spiritualism with mixed 
feelings, recognising, of course, the great good it has done 
in rendering the survival of the soul after death a magnifi- 
cent certainty for multitudf s who were but vaguely imprecsed 
by religious assurances to that effect, but, at the same time, 
recognising the deceptiveness of appearances on the “Astral 
Plane ” with which the spiritualist i^ in contact, and also the 
impossibility of obtaining from entities whose consciousness 
is focussed on that plane — as must be the case with all ordi- 
nary people for some time after death — any information 
concwning the wider realms of spiritual existerfce beyond. 
The mere spiritualist is too apt to suppose that, when his 
friend who kas “ passed over communicates with him freely 
from the world beyond the grave, he understands the legion 
in which he finds himself as clearly as we all understand 
(or think we understand) this region-^-the physical world. 

It may seem, at the first glance, presumptuous of anyone 
who is still in the prison of the flesh, who has not even ma^^ 
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that step in advance that has been accomplished by the 
ordinary person who has passed over, to claim a wider 
knowledge than that step by itself can provide for ; but the 
truth is — and that fact lies at the root of occultism con- 
sidered as a science — that there is no impassable limit for 
human intelligence, and the way in which, tor most people at 
the present stage of average human evolution, perception is 
limited by the physical senses, is merely due to the fact 
that their interior spiritual faculties have not been sufficiently 
developed to give their consciousness a wider range.. A 
certain degree of claijiyoyant power during life will render 
people still in the body capable of perceiving the astral 
plane, and those who, having “ passed over ” in the cfftiinary 
way, are tarrying there. A higher degree of such develop- 
ment will enable them to cognise the more truly spiritual 
realms of Nature iTeyond, and to see, while still in the flesh, 
far across the horizons which J)ound the view of the less 
advanced soul on the astral. 

In talking of the way in which spiritualistic communi- 
cations may often be quite misleading — when spiritualists 
ask their departed friends for information about the next 
world, I am leaving out of account, ^of course, the mere 
bogus messages organised by imposture on the part of sham 
pretenders to mediumship on this plane. That kind of 
imposture has, unhappily, been very abundant in the world 
ever since spiritualism began, and the more its realities are 
recognised* the more temptation there is for frauduleift pre- 
tenders to make money out of their dupes. But this sort of 
thing is merely the outer fringe of the spiritualist’s experi- 
ence.* The ignorant inquirer is apt to be the victim of gross 
and vulgar imposture at first, or, if he sees through it, he 
may be foolishly apf to suppose that there are no genuine 
experiences awaiting him further on. * But let us suppose 
]^e has been persevering, that he has %t last found his way 
. K 
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into some earnest circle of genuine spirittfalists who know 
the difference between true and false manifestations, and^ 
for the rest, would be as incapable of playing tricks as a 
bishop would be of singing a comic song in a cathedral — 
what, then, are the dangers of his position ? 

First, however^tlet me touch on the blessing he may gain 
by means of the genuine communications he might receive 
under such conditions. I know of more than one family 
where the grief engendered by the loss of beloved relatives 
during the war has been alleviated, to an extraordinary 
degree, by unmistakably genuine coijimunications received 
from the relatives in question by spiritualistic methods. 
Vast multitudes of people in touch with the ^lities of spir- 
itualism have been comforted under similar circumstances, 
and in the same way, during the last fifty years ;‘'and this 
condition of things, couph/d with the ’fact that all such 
persons have, by the same token, been rendered happy 
and confident in the assurance of their own continued life 
after the death of the body, is no small benefit among those 
which our generation has tp credit to spiritualism. <• 

Amongst a multitude of dangers, on the other hand, to 
which the ignorance of most spiritualists concerning the 
science of occultism "cannot but expose them, is the risk 
that communications, perfectly genuine in so far as they 
really emanate fronl«the astral plane, and are free from the 
faintest shadow of suspicion of having to do with vulgar 
imposture down here, may, nevertheless, be' deceptive 
and not really what they seem. All spiritualists are 
familiar with the extravagances of entities whom they call 
“lying spirits”; who and what such entities may be, is, for 
-most of them, a mystery they make no attempt to solve.' 
They content themselves with the simpie theory that there 
are good and evilly disposed persons on the “other side” 
as on this, and they often try to guard themselves from th^ 
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intrusion of thtf second sort by surrounding their sittings 
with prayer and other religious observances, the value of 
which I am very far from wishing to decry. But the de- 
ceptive resources of the astral plane are much more varie- 
gated than the simple theory about lying spirits allows for. 

I know of more than one case in which f>eople still in this 
life have, as they supposed, got into touch with friends on 
the other side, and have opened up communications that 
have expanded through years of spiritualistic intercourse. 
Events have at last shown that the whole experience was 
delusive. There has-been no physical plane imposture 
connected with the matter at any stage, but none the less 
have the comipunications from A to Z turned out tcrte an 
astral imposture. In one case, a near relative of my own 
got news^-by the usual clumsy methods of table rapping 
and tilting, but with only a fewtof her own family at work, 
and the bona fides of all unquestionable — of an absent son 
in a wild part of the world, who proceeded to describe the 
conditions under which he had been murdered. In a long 
series of stances at different places, with different mediums, 
and by different methods, the story was resumed and 
amplified, and only about a year later did it all crumble 
into ruins, on the arrival of a letter from the son in 
question, who, being a bit wild himself, like the country 
in which he was trying to make his fortune, had neglected 
writing to his relations at home all that time. He had 
never beeiT murdered at all, and was quite unconscious of 
the tender interest his imaginary fate had inspired. 

In another case, a lady received, through a medium, who 
was entirely passive in the matter, a written message fron^a 
1[jerman officer to whom she had been engaged, and whose 
death she had heafd of by ordinary means. It was in 
German, a language the medium d!d not understand. 
Qther^messages followed at short intervals during a period 
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that extended to two or three years, and* the lady never 
doubted the authenticity of these communications. In the 
end the German officer turned up alive, and in the hands 
of the police, having, by means of false evidence concerning 
his death, been successful in swindling various insuranqp 
offices in this country and abroad. The consequences of 
this imposture were very grievous in more ways than one, 
but the private details do not concern my readers. The 
question is, How are such extraordinary deceptions brought 
about, and by what kind of agency on the other side^ — 
for, remember, that in both the- <j?ses I cite, as would 
be equally true of many others I might cite, there was 
no tfacc; of physical plane imposture tq simplify the 
problem. 

A volume might be written on the development of various 
theories as to how such deaeptions are Brought about ; but 
I must content myself with giving a few hints which can 
be followed up in the literature of modem occultism by any- 
one who may want to understand the matter more clearly. 
Conditions exist on the ^ther side — on the astral plane, 
that is to say, for no such conditions would exist on the 
higher and more trqly spiritual planes of Nature— under 
which astral “bodies,” to use a familiar but imperfectly 
appropriate expression, which have been abandoned by 
the real Ego which Ihnctioned in them at first, may become 
invested with a spurious kind of vitality by contact with 
the seftnewhat abnormal attributes of a medium.' Such an 
artificial creation may then leflect back ideas suggested to 
it by or through such a medium, and the longer such exer- 
go on, the more completely it becomes saturated^with 
the ideas generated by the spiritualists in contact with it.* 
It becomes, in time, a complete reflectibn of the conscious- 
ness of the people '(in the flesh) who fancy themselves 
conversing with it, when, in reality, they are merely loWng 
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at the image of their own memories and fancies in an astral 
mirror. 

Again, in cases where there is no false impersonation, 
the ordinary person on the astral plane after death is liable 
tp be mistaken by reason of the way in which thought on 
this plane sometimes takes definite shaf)e on the other. 
For example, in a private circle I had something to do with 
a little more than a year ago, we were talking to a departed 
friend of my friends, whose identity had been clearly 
established to their satisfaction, and, I believe, quite cor- 
rectly. We were al1«^i«xious then about the fate of the 
Legations at Pekin, and private matters having been 
disposed of, l^sked him if he could see and tell u^Twhat 
was going on in China. With a solemnity appropriate to 
the terrible character of his story, he told us that all 
the Europeans had been massacred. He even gave us 
some painful details of the tragedy. The event showed 
that he had been completely mistaken ; but is it necessary 
to suppose that he was telling lies? Not at all. The astral 
plaiie was, no doubt, saturate with mind pictures of 
massacre constructed by the imagination of people in the 
flesh who were dwelling, in thoughj, on all the horrible 
possibilities of the situation then pending. Our departed 
friend did not know enough (concerning Nature*s mysteries) 
to be able to distinguish between the mind pictures of the 
kind I describe and the corresponding visions of the 
reality — those which, in the technical language of occftltism, 
would be called “akasic records” — that might have been 
available fot his observation had he better understood the 

condihions by which he was surrounded. 

• • 

Most people — among those who have got beyond the 

contemptibly ignoraht state of mind of those who imagine 
spiritualism to be a system of physica*l plane imposture — 
Vook at the subject only from the incarnate point of view. 

/ 
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How does the pursuit help, benefit, or console us? A 
question thus overlooked is, nevertheless, very important. 
How does it affect the departed entities who communicate ? 
Only the very stupid outsiders object to the idea, on the 
ground that they would not like to be made to come and 
play tricks with «the furniture after they were dead. No 
real spiritualist ever supposes that he can evoke particular 
spirits. None come but those who want to come. But 
does it do them good? Occult science plainly shows us 
that, in the majority of cases, it tends to do them harm, by 
delaying their progress from the cq^si^ively comfortless or 
unsatisfactory astral region towards really blissful spiritual 
realirB beyond. But, on the other hand, » it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of such delay, and multitudes of 
people, after passing over, would be gladly willing to post- 
pone the fruition of their tpost-mortem ^happiness for the 
sake of affording consolation to those who mourn for them 
down here. Gradually, as the science of unseen Nature 
comes to be better understood, it seems to me certain that 

i 

there w'ill be a great development of what may be called 
reasonable spiritualism. As friends pass over, we shall all 
get into the way of ^ talking wiih them for a time. But 
both we and they, by then, will have come to understand 
the whole situation clearly enough to refrain from an undue 
protraction of that ^ort of intercourse over a long course 
of years. They will be able to find out when they ought 
to leave off dealing with the physical plane of existence, 
and their friends here will wish them God-speed, fully under- 
standing that they are “ not lost, but gone befor^.*' 

That is, so far, very good. But as every light caAts its 
shadows, so all enlarged possibilities of human advance- 
ment have their perils. The more people who pass over are 
enabled to realise that they can still play a part on the stage 
of physical life, the more some of them will be tempted io 
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do mischief, t© revenge themselves, perhaps, on their 
enemies, to encourage in others bad habits to which they 
have themselves clung in life, even to prompt people still 
here to commit crimes, or to help those who are criminally 
disposed. And,*by drifting into any of such evil courses, 
they will be doing themselves incalci^able harm, for, 
amongst other points to be considered in this connection, be 
it remembered that the penalties for misdoing of any kind 
accrue to a person on the plane where such misdoing is 
aqpomplished, and it is a bad business indeed for anybody 
who allies himself to th^evil principle on the astral plane. 

But here 1 must pause and discuss that idea and others 
hanging to it^as a separate chapter. These long protracted 
dissertations, indeed, must soon, for more reasons than one, 
be draining to a close, but in connection with the use and 
abuse of spirituaKsm, there ar^ still some important points 
to be emphasised ; while, before my pen is laid down, I 
must try and show how all studies of this kind converge on 
one great purpose — that of correctly appreciating the place 
in ^Nature we men and women oT this generation liow occupy 
in connection with the great scheme of human evolution to 
which we belong. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

How NOT TO Investigate. 

r 

Sometimes with an honest purpose, ^and sometimes with a 
malevolent one, people who want, profess to want, to 
investigate the wonders of spiritualism, organise test stances 
at which the spirits are, so to speak, challengeS to produce 
their manifestations in spite of intricate precautions lakcn to 
prevent physical plane fraud. Nothing can be more im- 
portant in connection with the investigation of spiritualism 
than assurances precluding fraud, but the new-comer to the 
subject is apt to invent precautions which not only preclude 
fraud, but also preclude the possibility of any genuine mapi- 
festations. An example of 'such blundering was furnished 
lately by a scries of so-called “ test seances ” organised by a 
London newspaper witM entirely negative results. 

The incident may serve as a text for the discussion of the 
way in which the pheivjmena of spiritualism ought not to be 
investigated, and that may lead to the development of 
correct views on the subject am(»ngst people capable of 
appreciating scientific methods. 

The experiments in question appear to have originated in 
the indiscreet enthusiasm of certain spiritualists who lijid, 
no doubt, been impressed with the striking nature of the • 
phenomena occurring in presence of their medium, and were 
inadequately impressed with the delicacy of the forces 
concerned in bringing^ those results about. They had, ^ 

\ * 
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apparently, seen complete materialisations of spirit forms, 
during the trances of their medium, and knew that these 
effects had nothing whatever to do with her volition ; so 
they assumed that no system of tying up or fettering her 
could make the least difference. Perhaps they may even 
^ave tested this for themselves, and hav^ found that such 
arrangements did not make the least difference. So, with an 
eager desire to spread knowledge of the truth, they offered 
to conduct a series of “ test ” stances in the presence of a 
critical — possibly even a hostile or incredulous — committee. 
The proposal was ta|^ up; the committee was formed; 
the medium was secured with an elaborate system of fetters 
and padlocks. She and everybody else concerned were 
made to change their clothes and put on garments warranted 
by the •committee not to contain full-sized men in the 
pockets, and the 9 iances were held — entirely without results, 
except in so far as the committee were of opinion (in which 
belief they were probably quite wrong) that the medium 
during the proceedings wriggled in her fetters and tried to 
gel^out of them. * 

Now, before going into the science of the whole trans- 
action more specifically, I will suggest an analogical experi- 
ment to be tried by a ^arty of fisherfnen who have caught 
trout by the basketful in some particular stream, and have 
met with friends who stoutly maintirin that there are no 
trout in that water. The incredulous persons are to be 
allowed to prescribe the conditions of the “ test ” Jishing, 
and they insist on having a brass band to play on the bank, 
several Newfoundland dogs to be employed in fetching 
sticks out of the water as long as the fishing continues, and 
• the use of hooks weighing not less than four ounces apibce. 
With all fhese conditions faithfully carried out, is it likely 
that any trout would be caught ? Bat, none the less, the 
^efereey if it had been presiding pver the undertaking, 
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would have announced, at the conclusion, that the absurd 
story about trout being found in that stream had been finally 
disproved. ^ 

There is nothing strained in the application of this 
analogy to the corresponding experiment that has just been 
tried. The only ^hing that is wrong about it is that the 
forces concerned with a spiritualistic materialisation are still 
more delicately liable to disturbance, still more “ shy,” if we 
keep to the lines of the illustration, than the trout in the 
river. The fundamental blunder made lies in the disregard 
of the fact that human thought is ilf^ an energy creating 
definite effects on the matter of certain planes of Nature. 
If a medium has the characteristics that are favourable to 
the production of materialisations, it does not matter a straw 
whether he or she is padlocked in fetters or not ;®but the 
ignorant people who attach ipaportance to' the fetters never 
stop to remember that they cannot tie up their own thoughts 
which are plunging about in the astral light just as the dogs 
in my illustration might be plunging about in the water. It 
has sometimes happened that definite results in spiritualism 
have been obtained even- in presence of extremely critical 
committees. The account which Dr Oliver Lodge gave 
before the Psychic Research Society ^of sittings he took part 
in, together with Dr Charles Richet and others, when an 
Italian medium, Euss^io Paladino, was tested, may be taken 
as an example. But the precautions taken in that case were 
honest,* and not aggressive — desigr^ed to make thte persons 
concerned feel sure all was right, but not to express hostile 
antagonism to the whole undertaking on the part of 
opponents with self-conceit, pledged to the belief «that 
nothing abnormal would take place. 

Honest, open-minded scepticism may impede the acquisi- 
tion of genuine experiences, but is not fatal to their acquisi- 
tion. I have not paid much attention to the processes o( 

\ ' 
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conversion thaf have gone on amongst the members of the 
Psychic Research Society, but the late lamented Frederick 
Myers was at one time a rank disbeliever in spiritualism, 
and ended his days with a devout faith therein that cleared 
^all anxieties from his mind at the time of his death. 
Another person, whose aggressive incrediility led him at one 
time into really obnoxious behaviour of various kinds, has 
latterly been writing, I see, at great length in the publica- 
tions of the society in que'stion, to affirm the reality of the 
manifestations that have convinced Jim / — a conspicuous 
example of one f^p^of foolishness connected with the 
outer fringe of spiritualism — that of attaching immense 
importance tp the particular experience that has at last con- 
vinced “ Me ! ” For each of us separately, of course, our ^ 
. own e3q>ericnce is important ; but writers like Dr Richard 
Hodgson, who have for a long#while held out against belief, 
appear to think that, when at kst //ley themselves are con- 
verted, that fact must have grave significance for the world 
at large. Each such person is merely one more unit added 
t(f the millions who have knc^wn all about the matter all 
their lives, and the other millions who are ignorant and 
prejudiced remain just the same as^ before. Perhaps every 
little tells. Even the J?artington mop diminishes tlie volume 
of water in the Atlantic, and the conversion of Dr Hodgson 
may have its value. But these reflections are leading me 
away from the calmer scientific aspects of the problem 
before us. • 

As already indicated, the way not to investigate 
spirituali^ is to take a brass band to your trout stream. 
The proper way to begin the investigation is to read, not to 
experiment, until you understand the subject you are dealing 
with. If you wa'hted to know something about chemistry, 
you would not begin by getting an operative chemist to 
# stock a laboratory for you, and by mixing things together at 
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random before you even know the diffefence between 
sulphuric acid and chlorate of potash. There are half-a-dozen 
good old standard books oiv the subject that can nev^ be 
displaced from their position as the first books all inquirers 
ought to study, no matter what masses of literature have 
accumulated round them since they were produced. 1 
refer to Crookes’s Phenomena of Spiritualism^ Alfred 
Russell Wallace’s Modern Spiritualism^ Stainton Moses’s 
Psychography (or, indeed, his works generally), and Zollner’s 
Transcendental Physics. ^Vhen you have read these books 
you will begin to know your way aborii^* Then you can go 
to siances^ and your thoughts, while there, mil no longer be 
of the kind that trouble the water. # 

Let me give an illustration of what I mean by that last 
phrase. A friend who was concerned many years *ago in 
spiritualism of a very high crder, with three or four others, 
all of them people whose names have become known to 
fame since in various walks of life, was in the midst of a 
sitting once at which communications of an instructive and 
impressive character were coming forward. The convert- 
lion between the sitters and their spirit friends — not mere 
ordinary human acquaintances who had passed over, but 
beings of a superior order — had been going on smoothly for 
a time, as on many previous occasions, when suddenly they 
stopped abruptly. No'body could make out why, till at last 
a cheerful voice came through a partly-opened window: 
“ At your old tricks again ! ” One of their intimates of the 
“ O.P.” order, to whom spiritualism was a sort of a joke, had 
climbed up to their window “ for fun ” by a ladcjer. The 
creature meant no harm. He was too ignorant to ^e 
conscious of doing mischief, but he was playing the part of 
the Newfoundland dog in the trout streahi even while he 
crept up unheard and quiet, and while his presence was not 
even suspected by the circle of earnest students. 
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But now lA us suppose that a new inquirer has got 
beyond the stage of feeling that would render his mental 
atmosphere an impediment to manifestations. What is the 
proper way for him to begin practical investigation ? We 
^ will assume that he has read enough to be quite beyond the 
ignorant attitude of mind, but he is Jceenly desirous of 
seeing things for himself — a most reasonable and laudable 
attitude — and is fully alive to the fact that imposture is 
rampant among professional spiritual mediums, and must be 
guarded against by persons who, not having the advantage 
of being on term^^j^ersonal intimacy with good private 
circles, may be driven to employ professional mediums. 
The blunder^to guard against in that case is the presoription 
of conditions beforehand. You never can tell how these 
, may operate to interfere with the mysterious forces you are 
wanting to brin^ into play. Put, you may ask, are we to 
sit in the dark and blindly believe that proceedings which 
may be fraud are superphysical ? By no means. When* 
ever the occurrences taking place are conceivably to be 
referred to fraud, let them havq no effect on your mind at 
all, but go on quietly watching and waiting, and, if you do 
that, it will be strange indeed, and contrary to the experi- 
ence of everybody ejpe in whose footsteps you will be 
treading, if, sooner or later, something does not take place in 
reference to which you say to yourself, with a sudden shock 
of excitement, “Good Heavens, there is no imposture 
possible tibout that ! ” ♦ 

Of course, the private circle — ^all, medium included, people 
of earnest purpose and high character— is the best to have 
to do with, and since I have been writing on these subjects, I 
* have had many letters asking me to introduce the writers — 
though quite unknown to me — to some such circle. A 
friend of mine in a similar case has hnswered this way ; — 
f Suppose you belonged to a party oi accomplished amateur 
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musicians, and you had been for years iir the habit of 
meeting and playing string quartets together. And then 
suppose some stranger, who Jiad been told that your playing 
was good, said, “ Let me bring my fiddle and join in,” 
would you welcome the idea ? It would hardly be ^ 
rendered more attractive, if, on asking the stranger 
whether he was a musician himself, he answered, “ No, but 
I have just bought a fiddle, and I want to begin in good 
company.” 

In a few last words about the recent experiment;® 
mentioned above, let me deorecat ^ ^ ^ he idea that I am 
charging the spiritualists concerned with ignorance of 
their pwn study in allowing themselves to take part in 
proceedings fore-doomed to failure. There have been rare 
cases in which the “ elemental agency ” concerned* in the 
production of physical phepomena have been sufficiently 
powerful, and guided by a sufficiently energetic will, to 
overcome the impediments put in their way by fantastic 
conditions prescribed by ignorant incredulity. Of course, 
the hope entertained by Ihe originators of the recqnt 
experiments was, that such results might ensue in this 
case; but they were running a great risk, and, as it has 
turned out, have been' merely instrumental in confirming 
the ignorant incredulity they challenged. 

In reference to all '•such failures, there is one thought 
bearing on the matter which occultists will appreciate, but 
which the mere spiritualist may not estimate at its true value. 
Can it be supposed that, in a master of so much importance 
to the human race as its gradual introduction to a com- 
prehension of the spiritual realms of Nature, Providential 
control is to be left entirely out of account ? May it not 
be that, while absolute conviction concerning the realities 
of spiritual life is rendered accessible to persons spiritually 
ripe for such knowledge, the less developed majority of^. 
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mankind are hardly yet ripe to be benefited by having such 
knowledge forced upon them against their will? I am 
brushing the surface here of g, very great mystery, but a 
hint on the subjects may illuminate some minds. 

^ Thousands of experiences are being gathered in every day 
by persons in a mental attitude conducive to their reception, 
making the reality of the life after death a definite certainty, 
and to rendering the connection between this and other, 
planes of Nature no less -obvious; but none of these ex- 
periences are of a kind that can be handed about among 
prejudiced, hostile^yjpiders in a way that will forcibly 
break down their incredulity. Up to the present such de- 
monstrations^ have not been allowed! I am not saying that, 
even if the recent experiments had been entirely successful, 
and if •the committee concerned had given in a report 
accordingly, such*a result woul^ have been a demonstration 
of the kind in question ; but I will illustrate ray meaning 
by an anecdote. 

I know of a small private circle of intimate friends, at 
wljich, besides intellectual communications of grave interest, 
dazzling physical phenomena have been produced, taking 
this shape ; — Material objects, many of them big and heavy, 
have been brought the seances of that circle from 
America. The possibility of the transport of material 
objects through space, and throu^ closed doors and 
windows, is familiar to many spiritualistic inquirers; but 
the feat tlras accomplished with the circle in question on a 
gorgeous scale, and under conditions which made it quite 
certaiivfor the persons concerned, that the things really 
had been brought in a negligibly short space of time from 
* across the Atlantic. My friends tried to get their wonder- 
fully obliging spirit friends to bring them a copy of an 
American newspaper of the day’s date. This never could 
#be brought. If it had been, it. would have been a 
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demonstration for all the world of a kind it would have 
been idiotic to disregard. 

It could have been taken round London and identified 
and initialled by hundreds of people before there would 
have been time to get a similar copy by post. The spirit* 
friends who were allowed to bring things, weighing the best 
part of a hundredweight, were not allowed to bring a paper 
weighing a few ounces. And they did not themselves 
know why they found themselves prevented. I asked for 
a simpler test, but still one that I had my doubts about. 

I provided two rings cut out of diffiMi^Eikt pieces of different 
kinds of leather, and T asked to have them simply inter- 
laced? The principal spirit guide thought at first, certainly, 
he could do that for me, but he failed. He wanted to 
sec if the “ power ” was all right, and to test this, he brought 
into the room— by the marvellous process of disintegration 
— through closed doors, a scuttleful of coals that had been 
in another room. 

The power was all right, but the rings would not dis- 
integrate. If I could have had those rings joined — thoi?gh 
the test would not have b’ben quite so striking as the paper 
from New York — the^ pair would have been a portable 
phenomenon that would have been crushing to anyone 
with a scientific mind. It was not allowed. Does it seem 
absurd to recognise 'Providential intervention in human 
affairs in the midst of business as well as on Sundays, when 
it is go<Sd manners to pretend belief in a lot of things one 
ignores between Monday and Saturday? Anyhow, the 
study of Nature’s mysteries is apt to make sopie of the 
Sunday beliefs assume a reality and significance they never 
had before, and to bring them into relation with the whole 
course of the week. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Palmistry. 

I HAVE referred former chapters to the striking 

results that have been obtained in some cases by the 
practice of pilmistry. The subject is before the worid so 
frequently in these days, that it seems desirable to discuss it 
rather nSore fully before passing on to more exalted themes. 
I do not propose to add one m9re to the numerous manuals 
of palmistry available for the^use of those who wish to 
become practical palmists, but I want to indicate what kind 
of knowledge concerning a person's health, character, and 
destiny can really be obtained ^y the study of the lines on 
the hand, and where all possibilities of that sort stop 
short. 

The success of palmistry in attracting attention out of all 
proportion to its real importance as a branch of occult 
science is obviously due to the fact jhat almost everybody 
has a pair of hands, and quite everybody is interested in all 
that direCtly concerns him or herself. People wh®- loftily 
affect to regard the whole thing as utter nonsense are eager, 
none the Iqgs, to put out a hand whenever opportunity offers, 
and* have their “fortunes told,'’ if only “for the fun ofjLhe 
thing,” with mental reservations to the effect that the 
palmists are sometimes right by accident when they read in 
the hand that the possessor is remarkable for courage, 
generosity, and truthfulness, or for amiability, sweetness of 
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temper, and unselfishness, according to se^. In all ranks 
of life people grasp openly or surreptitiously at every chance 
of having their hands read,,^ flocking to Bond Street for the 
purpose, or getting a consultation down the area for sixpence, 
as their station in the world may dictate. ^ 

The contrast bftween the actual practice of the present 
age and its conventional pretences is amusing in a high de- 
gree, but it is true, though in a sense very difierent from 
that in which the phrase is often used, that ignorance and 
superstition go hand in hand. Ignorance of the facts ^o 
which Nature’s mysteries give rise to the silliect kind 
of superstition possible — that which makes the exponents of 
such'ignorance believe in their own sagacity, ^n the ages of 
faith, no doubt, many beliefs prevailed which were supersti- 
tious in the common acceptation of the word, but a grfiat many 
other beliefs that would nov^ be classed as* superstitious were 
really empirical conclusions from experience, and represen- 
tative of a much sounder state of mind than that of the man 
who is vain enough to suppose that nothing can be true that 
fails to chime in with th^' knowledge, such as it is, that; he 
happens to possess. * 

Palmistry is neither a system of chicanery and imposture 
nor a sure and certain method of divining the future. But 
every rational being who seriously looks into the matter will 
find that, beyond att^ dispute or uncertainty, some broad 
correspondences are to be traced between the shape and 
markings of the hand and the character, health, afld general 
prosperity, or the reverse, of the person whose hand is con- 
sidered. This ought not to be surprising from the point of 
view of anyone who has even a dim appreciation of<*the 
harmony that pervades Nature. Who is there who would 
not recognise some kinds of correspondence between 
character and external form? You see a man with a big 
square jaw and a weU-Get-forward chin, and you instinctively 
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feel that such a man has a certain force of character (whether 
it is a good or a bad force is quite another matter). If you 
are in presence of two men, one of whom has a high, broad 
forehead, and the other a head that slopes back directly 
, above the eyebrows, and you are told, “ One of them is a 
literary or scientific genius, and the othidr rather a common- 
place goose,*' would anybody of the least experience of life 
have a moment's hesitation in saying which was which? 
“ Ah ! ” it may be answered, “ that is because the brain has 
to do with mental capacity ; the hand has nothing to do with 
it.” fe that so, or^iA^not more likely that we have not yet 
identified the harmony of Nature in respect of soul character- 
istics and th% physique generally ? * 

It is just as contrary to common sense as to the more 
precise* teachings of occult science to suppose that the 
human soul in a* body is like«a doll in a box, the doll and 
the box having been made by different artificers without 
reference to one another. The materialistic view, as com- 
pletely as the higher one, will sijggest that the b^dy and the 
so%l are intimately related all through. The materialist 
would argue that the soul is the* product of the body, and 
the occultist that the body is the pjoduct of the soul (in a 
roundabout w^ay), but btth regard the two as interdependent. 
And just because Nature always does her work so thoroughly, 
the reasonable inference is that every part of the body has 
some correspondence (if only we could detect it) with some 
attribute of the real entity, which it expresses on tHls plane 
of life. Nothing is more probable than that the hand — so 
variable injts attributes, comparing one hand with another — 
shoftld be conspicuously related to interior soul character- 
istics. 

Then we turn th experience. If, in any department of 
life, we find that a certain effect follows a certain cause, in 
ftinety-nine cases out of every hundred, even if we cannot 
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say why it should, nobody of reasonable mind would refuse 
to recognise a connection between such cause and effect. 
Granting the presence of thsr cause, he would say it is about 
a hundred to one that such results will follow. That is 
the situation, pretty nearly, with the broadest and mostc 
elementary deducrfons of palmistry. You will rarely, if 
ever, find a mature person, who has enipyed good health 
all life through, without a clean, well-defined line run- 
ning round the base of the thumb. I do not know why 
that should be so, any more than I know why certain 
wave lengths of light give rise to ceite^r. colour serfShtions 
in my consciousness, but I know they always do. So with 
any very old person. Y'ou will seldom or nerer find such 
a person without a long line round the base of the thumb 
curving round towards the wrist, even if it be brdken in 
places or crossed with various markings. So, when a 
palmist sees a long “life-line,” as it is called, on a young 
person’s hand, he says, “The great probability is you will 
have a long life,” and if tho^ line is very clean and free from 
certain markings, he will add, with equal confidence, “ Vou 
will have a very healthy life.” Again, you will seldom or 
never make mistakes with the line which in all hands begins 
at the top of the life-line or near it,* and goes, or tends to 
go, across the hand. ^ In persons below the general level 
of intelligence that line will be short ; in persons of con- 
spicuous ability it will be well-defined and long. In a 
young person some broad conclusions may be derived from 
the consideration of that line which will rarely mislead the 
observer. • 

Above this line there is generally one which crosses* the ^ 
hand underneath the little mounds at the root of the fingers, 
and this is called the<^“ heart line.” The 'indications it gives 
are nearly as precise as those of the other two, and the line 
which sometimes runs*up the middle of the hand from thS 
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wrist to the root of the middle finger (and is called the 
Saturnian) is very significant when clearly defined, but not 
often found in perfectly good yder. That line has to do 
with the “fate,” or destiny in life, and the reading of it is 
^ rendered difficult by a multitude of complications that will 
be found duly set forth in the various manuals of p>almistry. 
Broadly, however, it may be affirmed that the hand of any 
old person who has had a brilliant, unbroken, continuous 
career in life, will be found to have a fairly well-defined 
Saturnian line; while those whose life has been troubled, 
irregiibr, unsuccesjfuJLj[in the sphere to which they belong), 
will be found without any such continuous line. The 
interpretation to be assigned to its breakings or cross- 
markings will be given in some of the books one way, and 
in som^ another, but there is such a general correspondence 
in the experience'of different students, that we cannot remain 
in doubt as to the broad fact that — for unfathomable reasons 
— ^there is a correspondence between the line in question 
and the character of ;the person’s life. 

have to recognise that, in talking of the “ character ” of 
a life, I am using the word in a ^nse very unlike that im- 
plied when we talk of the character of the person himself. 
For the mere materialist the life is a succession of events, 
the general character of which can be talked of when they 
are over, but in reference to which it i^tnconceivable that they 
can have any character one way or the other before they 
occur. Therein lies the materialist’s blunder, but to discuss 
it fully would carry us into the depths of metaphysics. 
Meanwhile for the purposes of palmistry, it is not necessary 
to be metaphysical ; merely to observe facts is enough, ^and 
the palmist argues, “ People who have gone through such 
and such lives will always be found to have had hands 
marked, as regards the Saturnian, in such and such a way.” 
Therefore, when hp sees a young person’s hand marked in 
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such and such a way, he says, “That person will have such 
and such a life.” The prediction has no origin in any 
train of reasoning, but practV^e shows that in the majority 
of cases it turns out right. 

The more minute predictions of palmistry are all derived 
from patient observation of innumerable cases. This study, 
be it remembered, is no affair of yesterday. It has been 
going on for ages, and while no writer on the subject has 
ever dreamed of penetrating the mystery involved to the 
extent of saying why this or that characteristic or event w 
life should produce this or that line in A^hand, the ps^nists 
of all generations have been free from the foolish habit of 
denying facts, merely because they could noj understand 
their rationale. One of my oldest books on the subject is 
dated 1671, and is described on the title page as “by 
Richard Saunders, student in Astrology and Physic,” and 
the imprint tells us, in the quaint language of the time, that 
the book is “printed by H. Bragis, for Nathaniel Brook, at 
the sign of the Angel in Cornhill, and at his shop at the 
east end of the Royal Exchange.” Old Saunders is gJfoM 
regarded by modern palm lists as an authority to be greatly 
reverenced. Besides his general account of the significance 
to be attached to the main lines o£ the hand, the author 
proceeds to furnish us with a long series of diagrams, show- 
ing all sorts of unusul^l lines that may be encountered in 
some cases, and appends an account of what they mean. 
Por exawple, certain lines “ signify a man to be Ae cause 
of shedding his own blood with manifest peril of life.” 
Another line “ signifies a man shall inhabit qut of his 
natural country, and shall die there, and by how much «the 
greater they are found in the beginning the sooner, and the 
bigger they are in the end, so much the Ibnger ere he die.” 
In another case the signification is “ hurt from four-footed 
beasts.” In another, drunken bestid condition.” The 
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palmists of Saunders’s time were not, it would seem, so bent 
as his modem successors on finding complimentary mean- 
ings for the lines they examined^ Indeed, the book before 
me is so very plain-spoken about the meaning of certain 
^ marks, that decorum forbids their quotation. 

To be a competent palmist, a student^ must be saturated 
with a knowledge of all these purely empirical readings, and 
must have the faculty of balancing one against another. And 
it stands to reason that, in regard to the meaning of marks 
t{^at only rarely occur, there cannot be so broad a foundation 
of pai^bservations t^o upon as in the case of the lines, 
which everybody has in one condition or another. Then, 
again, the determination, according to the rules of palipistry, 
of the time at which certain events marked in the hand as 
impenAng will actually come off is very difficult. On the 
life-line, if the indications in question are illnesses, time has 
to be reckoned from the top of the line downwards towards 
the wrist — the whole line representing the entire life, and 
portions of it corresppnding fractions. On the Saturnian, 
MUjjere events affecting the career are to be recorded, the 
bottom of the line is the beginning, and the top, near the 
fingers, the latter period. Assuredly, there is “no sense’* 
in such reckonings; pnly people ^ho meekly accept the 
experience of ages, and have thoroughly imbibed all the 
accumulated records thereof, can read a hand and make 
predictions that turn out right in a proportion of cases, 
putting ^he theory of coincidence entirely out of^court. 

So far, I have dealt only with the kind of palmistry which 
anybody may learn to practise if he has the patience to 
study the books, and the capacity to keep their variegated 
contents in his mind. To do that is to accomplish a* task 
far greater than learning a foreign language. But, after it is 
done, nobody will be really a first-fate palmist without a 
•considerable infusion of the clairvoyant faculty. The 
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significations of the markings to be examined in a hand are 
so extremely complex, that it is hardly possible for anyone 
to interpret and balance {)iem all correctly. But as a 
palmist with some clairvoyant faculty pores over his task, 
he gets impressions that prompt him to look for corre- 
sponding signs in t{ie hand, and then he finds them, though 
otherwise it is almost certain that they would have escaped 
his attention. 

I have left myself no room in which to discuss the con- 
temptible imbecility of the present law affecting the practice 
of palmistry, but on that subject anyop^.who has fial^ywed 
these explanations with any appreciation of the sound natursd 
truthii that underlie them, will be able to fcjrm his own 
conclusions. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Occult Powers. 

• 

It iihiiltfnensely for anyone who wants to obtain 

a clear insight into the variegated subjects with which I have 
been dealing, to draw a sharp distinction between occult 
faculties and occult powers. Especially is it necessary to do 
this wlPen we are talking of spiritualistic mediumship. One 
often hears people use the phr^e, a powerful medium,” in 
reference to one in whose presence great and remarkable 
phenomena take place. To do the mediums themselves 
no more than justice;* they rarely fall into the use of such 
«rf 5 jjstaken language themselves, ^for they always emphasise 
the theory that all phenomena are brought about by the 
“ power ” of the spirits, they themselves being quite passive 
in the matter. In con^^ection with Mesmerism, on the other 
hand, it is not a misuse of language to talk of a powerful 
mesmerist, because there is an alpiost infinite range of 
possibility in that direction, and because the results of 
mesmerism, if it be genuine, are brought about by m energy 
emanating from the mesmerist. But nine times out of ten, 
or in a much larger proportion, when people talk of a 
powerful mesmerist, they are confusing the share in the 
* result due to his energy with that due to the sensitiveness 
of his patient. The truth is, that very few modem mes- 
merists of the kind generally met witli about the world at 
4arge have any power much worth speaking of. They may 
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all have some trace of such power, and the rest depends on 
the varying degrees of sensitiveness of the people they 
practise upon. ^ 

The distinction is very clear when once apprehended. 
The analogies of ordinary life make it intelligible. Sight 
and hearing are faculties obviously, not powers; muscular 
energy is a power, not a faculty. Going behind the scenes 
a little, the consciousness that is impressed by the senses of 
sight or hearing is a faculty; the will which brings the 
muscles into play is a power. Now, when we are investigat- 
ing the mysteries of Nature, we are, for t^e most pac^geivail- 
ing ourselves of faculties, existent either in ourselves or 
others by which facts can be cognised that \^ould not be 
perceptible to senses of the ordinary sort. But when we 
come in contact with occurrences of an abnormal kind, such 
as those continually met with jin connection with spiritualism, 
then obviously we are in the presence of powers exercised 
by some person or persons either in the flesh or belonging 
to some other “ plane ” of Nature. , 

In the case of the spiritualistic skanccy we are mer^ 
dealing, as far as externals 'go, with people, all of whom — 
medium included — are quite passive. The power exercised 
must, therefore, emana!e from another plane. But at once 
we see that there is nothing unusual or extraordinary in that 
Power generally does emanate, when you come to think of 
it, from another plane. Throw a cricket ball, and what has 
really happened ? The ball is impelled by your arm, but 
what causes your arm to move ? Your will, which is really 
a force belonging to the spiritual side of your nature. It 
belongs to another plane. And though the truth of the 
matter gets disguised in the mask of the commonplace, 
the mysterious force of will is constantl]^ acting on other- 
wise inert matter to produce effects. The muscles are not 
alive in themselves. They do not act without the impulse>^ 
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of a force from another plane in any one of the thousands 
of movements they make every day. 

But can the will control any ^ther sort of matter besides 
the muscles and the other activides of the body ? In all the 
, experience of spiritualism the volition exercised comes from 
beings on another plane of Nature, and ^the passive specta- 
tors get into the habit of thinking that, while “ the spirits ” 
can do almost anything, spirits still in the body — ordinary 
living people, that is to say — can do nothing in the way, for 
instance, of controlling physical matter, except by means of 
theinuttscles. It^s the great failing of spiritualists, as a 
body, that they will not take the trouble to reason about the 
phenomena they are constantly observing. By theii; own 
hypothesis, the movement of physical objects, and the still 
more ifcnderful passage of matter through matter — of a blade 
of dry grass throilgh a table, fcj example, which a friend of 
mine has seen accomplished in the light — is accomplished 
by spirits who were once ordinary human beings like them- 
selves. Why is it that A., B., or C., who could not make 
a magnetic needle alter its^ position by his mere will in 
life, is no sooner “ dead ” than h^ can work miracles in the 
way of causing heavy objects to move without the contact of 
physical muscles ? . ^ 

In a vague sort of way the lookers-on assume that in 
“spirit-land” he has learned to do ^hings he could not do 
in life, which, in a certain sense, is true enough ; but the 
answer Only restates the question, What is it th^ he has 
learned ? Now, the first statement I haye to make in reply 
to the qqpstion. Why cannot people still in the flesh move 
physical objects by their mere will without touching them ? 
is that the question does not fit the facts. Some people 
can ! The capacity to do this is enormously rarer than the 
attribute which renders some people mediums — in a con- 
dition to surrender to “the spirits# some of the invisible 
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constituents of their own organism which have to be made 
use of in accomplishing results that ordinary people might 
call magical. Certainly, sych people have acquired their 
powers by the exercise, in the first instance, of a faculty. 
They are necessarily people who have the clairvoyant faculty 
which enables theiq to cognise the potentialities of the astral 
plane, by which alone they can manipulate the forces which, 
in connection with such undertakings, they want to bring 
into play. 

Coming at once to concrete illustrations; I will describe 
some of the simplest of such achievement^ that first ailiQKrted 
my own attention to the stupendous problems of occult 
science. It is more than twenty years ago now^ since I first 
made the acquaintance of a very remarkable person, who 
has been the subject of more complicated misundefetand- 
ings all round and in both, directions thkn anybody who 
has ever lived before, I should think—the late Mme. 
Blavatsky, I had previously seen a good deal of spiritual- 
ism, and was familiar with many such phenomena as I have 
been talking about in thi§ book, but I had obtainedjaie’' 
intellectual satisfaction aldng that road, beyond the im- 
mensely important assurance of continued life after death, 
and I had not contemplated the rpossibility of powers 
analogous to those exercised by “ the spirits ” as being within 
the grasp of people stil) in the flesh. But, from the first 
day of my acquaintance with her, though herself restrained 
at that time by embarrassments afterwards removed, she 
made it clear to me that her will could influence physical 
matter. ^ 

The simplest evidence of that state of things had to do 
with the production by her, at will, of the sounds known as 
spirit-rapping. The stupid argument of the disbeliever in 
old days used to be : How can a sound, which is a 
mechanical vibration of the atmosphere, be set up by any" 
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non-mechanical intangible agency? We who knew that the 
thing occurred could not say how it was brought about; 
only we knew it did happen, ai^ji we also thought we knew 
that the unintelligible result required the co-operation of 
some being out of the body. This idea Mme. Blavatsky 
showed me to be a mistake. She could^ake those sounds 
occur at any time or place without moving a muscle. I 
was enabled to test this capacity of hers scores of times, in 
all the ways I could think* of. To detail the circumstances ' 
of this investig'ation would take up too much time now. 
Thfijr^Wi all minqjply described in a book I wrote a year or 
two later, when the experiments in question had been 
eclipsed by # great many others of enormously mose im- 
portant significance. That book was called The Occult ^ 
IVorlt, and therein the subject I am now dealing with can 
be studied more at length. And here let me remark that 
the long series of wonderful , phenomena described, of a 
kind wholly unlike those of spiritualism — in that they were 
the product of embcwiied human will — have never been 
‘*iskfjj:en, even as regards their evidential value, in any of the 
storms that have since raged roufld Mme. Blavatsky\s name. 

Other and wholly different phenomena, with which I 
have had nothing to do, have bee^ challenged as regards 
their authenticity; but I can afford to pass all that by with 
absolute indifference. A certain faiip)us inquiry, conducted 
with a stupidity that was itself phenomenal, and of which 
the resfilts were swallowed by the Society for Psychical 
Research with a gullibility to match, has left uncritical 
bystander^ under the impression that somehow Mme 
Blflvatsky’s wonder-working has been exposed. Not only is 
that not the fact, but the most important wonder-working 
with which Mme.* Blavatsky was ever concerned — that which 
is described in The Ocailt World — has never even been 
Wriously attacked. Ridiculed ? • Yes ; but, given an 
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adequately grovelling wit, and anything in heaven or earth 
can be ridiculed. My statements of fact have never been 
seriously challenged, and as/or the inferences to which they 
lead, these can be drawn as reasonably to-day as twenty 
years ago. 

Summed up briery, those inferences are that, granting an 
adequate faculty of clairvoyance on the astral plane, so that 
you can study the nature of the forces available there, and 
see what you are doing, you — that is to say, a qualified 
human being still in the flesh — can exercise powers over 
matter belonging to the order that ufed to bortWtjight 
magical. It is, for example, within the power of such 
persons to accomplish such feats as I have ^ described in 
talking of spiritualism — to disintegrate physical objects, 
transport them to a distance, and reintegrate them* there, 
so that, in effect, a person possessing this power could 
possess himself practically of anything he coveted — the 
gold in the cellars of the Bank of England, for example — 
without stirring out of his arm-chair aW home. 

And having given that ra/her full-flavoured illustratiojj^ 
what occult power might "enable a man to accomplish, it 
may begin to dawn upon the minds of my readers why the 
Authority that rules the' world should^ at the present stage of 
human evolution, and in the present condition of human 
morals, think fit to pil^t some impediments in the way of 
the acquisition of occult powers. If they were easily 
acquirable, the social life of modern communities ^ould be 
thrown into ghastly confusion; for life, as well as property, 
would be insecure, — the power which, employed ip one way 
to disintegrate matter, could just as readily be turned to the 
commission of murders, which Sherlock Holmes himself 
would be no more competent to detect thdti to find out who 
might be responsible for an earthquake in Japan. The 
curious part of the story is, that the total eclipse and dis- 
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appearance out of the ordinary world of all traces of occult 
power only dates back to the beginning of the very advanced 
civilisation of which at present ^e are so justly proud. In 
the dismal middle ages some remnants of occult power 
actually lingered in the ordinary world, handed down from 
remoter civilisations — ^indeed, from that Atlantean civilisa- 
tion of which I wrote in one of the earlier chapters of this 
book, in the faded and ignoble shape known as “witch- 
craft.” The comical prigs of current culture think witch- 
graft was all nonsense because they cannot now reproduce 
it. yet Lec^ admits that the evidence for the reality 

of witchcraft is overwhelming. He, indeed, adduces the 
absurd conc]psion that this shows the fallibility of human 
testimony. It is proved, as far as testimony goes, that 
witcKrfaft existed, but we know that it is inconsistent with 
“the known laWS of Nature i” So everybody concerned 
must have been a victim of hallucination or telling lies ! 
No funnier phrase has ever been coined for the amusement 
of those who can see Jpeyond the aspects of Natyre unveiled 
the senses, than that deli^tful expression about her 
“ known laws ” that I have more than once had occasion to 
quote. 

The safeguard of hignanity from ftie premature diffusion 
of occult powers is to be found in the fact that, under the 
operation of laws as difficult to disregqjrd as those belonging to 
the known order, no one, at the present state of evolution, 
can obtarin the knowledge which invests anyone stUl in the 
flesh with those powers, unless he has given assurances that 
cannot be misunderstood either by himself or the higher 
aulhorities concerned, to the effect that he is morally incap^ 
able of using such powers for evil or for merely selfish purposes. 
The reader must* be referred to the literature of modem 
occultism if he wishes that statement elaborated more fully, 
«but the main idea 1 am anxious to •leave on his mind for 
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the moment is the distinction with which 1 beg^ between 
faculties and powers, and the corresponding^ distinction 
between spiritualism and oc^ltism. I do not want to run 
down or decry the interest, and for many people the great 
value, of spiritualism as a pursuit, but it leads merely, and 
by the hypothesis only lead, to personal familiarity with 
some of the phenomena of the astral plane, or, in rare cases 
to some familiarity with the conditions of existence on 
higher planes. Occultism, on the other hand, aims at the 
acquisition of such interior conditions and knowledge as 
may promote the growth, within the man hipself, of cottdieions 
bringing with them occult power. And yet the power is not 
the object of pursuit Is that a paradox? At ^11 events, it 
is not a very difficult riddle to read. The powers come as 
the consequence of a certain advanced condition of spiritual 
evolution, and with them copie into consciousness a higher 
set of motives for action than any related to the physical 
plane of life. Then a spiritualised science begins to merge 
into a scientific religion, and horizqns widen before the 
mind in all directions. ^ " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The Purposes of Occult Study. 

Th®. s^jjdy of alHhe manifold varieties of natural mystery 
with which these essays have been concerned would still 
be interestiijg even if we remained, at the end, blankly 
wondering at the strange energies working behind the scenes 
but, h&ppily, that study leads to a great deal more than the 
vague convictiorr expressed bj the familiar phrase that re- 
cognises more in heaven and ^carth than is dreamed of in 
commonplace philosophy. Certainly that acknowledgment 
is the first step towjrds the better understanding of our 
place in Nature, and hence the importance of getting people 
to realise the genuine character ^ many abnormal phenom- 
ena. Nineteenth-century science has been unfavourable 
to the appreciation of ^uch phenomena, and no true occultist 
complains of this, because the growth of that science has 
been supremely important in educatijttg the human mind to 
think with exactitude. But now that a new era has begun, 
the meatal powers thus acquired must be turned^to ^ other 
aspects of Nature, besides those which have to do merely 
with the forces of the physical plane. From the study of super- 
physical niysteries, when these have once fairly forced them- 
selves on the attention, the highly- trained faculties of the 
mind — evolved by the exercises of the nineteenth century — 
will discover amongst these mysteries *the clue to the com- 
l^rehension, not merely of much that has hitherto seemed 
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inexplicable, but also of the deeper mystery which lies in 
the background — the scheme of natural law which regulates 
the development of the human mind itself. 

Nothing is more persistently forced upon our thoughts, 
as we observe the phenomena of the higher spiritualism, 
of the mesmeric tjance, of sensitiveness to psychic im- 
pression of all kinds, or as we weigh the evidence of 
those persons able to cognise places and people at a 
distance from their sleeping bodies, than the broad fact that 
consciousness is not — as some materialists of the pasf 
century would endeavour to maintain — functioru^>f*fi'he 
physical brain. AU who have had the opportunity of ob- 
servii^g the beautiful processes of mesmeric clairvoyance will 
appreciate the fundamental truth that human consciousness 
must have its seat in something that is distinctly settable 
from the body, not only when death puts an end to the 
activities of the brain altogether, but during life as well. 
During waking life, indeed, the brain is in intimate relation- 
ship with tlJe thinking faculty, but it njust be regarded as an 
instrument on which the real thinker is playing — not as the 
thinker itself. ^ 

Every religion that has talked about the soul has vaguely 
implied this, but most^'-people who .seek to understand a 
statement before they grant it their belief are discontented 
with the idea of a disembodied consciousness which has, 
so to speak, no vehicle in which to dwell. Occult science 
corner t9 their relief. It has discovered other orders of 
matter besides those that can be seen and touched by the 
physical mechanism of the body, and it has become familiar 
with the fact that every human being is furnished by Nature 
with 'vehicles of consciousness, or bodies constructed of 
these higher orders of matter. To the appropriate senses 
of people more conipletely developed than most of us, 
these higher vehicles are fully visible, and it is in them. 
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not in the physical body, that consciousness truly 
resides. 

During the waking state tHfese higher vehicles are inti- 
mately blended with the vehicle or body specially appropriate 
to this plane of existence. Indeed, it is just this blending 
that constitutes the waking state. Perhaps anyone approach- 
ing the consideration of such thoughts as these for the first 
time, will suppose that it is only in the case of abnormally- 
gifted people that the higher vehicles of consciousness can 
ta^ flight from the body without danger to life, and return 
to it IFom distSht wanderings. The truth is, that every 
human being quits his body during sleep. Getting out of 
it is the act of going to sleep, though physiologists have* 
quite^«i,accurately detected some physical changes that take 
place concurrently in the brain, and have erroneously fancied 
that these changes constitute steep. It will be convenient to 
use a technical term here, and to concentrate our attention on 
the vehicle of consciousness which it describes, therefore we 
will talk of that in wtiich the consciousness of fivery human 
being in sleep goes “out of the V)dy as “ the astral body.” 

People may ask how it is that we do not all remember our 
flights in the astral body, as some gifted persons appear 
to do. The occultist is not at all embarrassed by that 
question, any more than the gymnast would be puzzled if 
asked why one person can climb a rope hand over hand, 
while another could hardly support his weight that way. 
The muscles of the one are better developed than those of 
the other. The higher vehicles of man are the product of 
evolution •like the physical frame, and they are of much 
slower growth. The race is very far, as yet, from hkving 
reached perfection of form^- even on the physical plane — 
though the ground plan of the pcrfect«physical form has by 
|his time been fairly well sketched^ out — but the higher 
vehicles are not nearly so far advanced, except in a few 
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cases (few, that is to say, in relation to the enormous popu- 
lation of the earth). Everyone who understands the matter 
can do a great deal to stimulate their growth — ^indeed, it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say that they can only 
grow when people understand the matter, and set themselves 
to help the evolutioliary law — but at present, as the race 
has been developed so far, the astral body is not much 
more competent to enjoy and work with the opportunities 
of the sphere of Nature in which it exists, than the physical 
body of a baby in arms would be able to make use of the 
gymnast's appliances. ^ ^ ^ 

At one stage or another of all such inquiry, people will be 
sure to feel that it is all very unfair on those who are bom 
amongst the undeveloped majority — not provided the 
law of evolution or Providence — whichever phrase wfe like 
to employ — with astral bodies capable of conscious flights 
through higher regions of Nature. Why are we set to 
accomplish our little run through earthly existence at a 
period of the world's growth,, when it seems we are not half 
able to enjoy the opportunities this same world will ofl(^»* to 
our more richly-endowed successors ? This cry is only, in 
another form, the sam^^ that has so often arisen from the 
hardly-used bulk of humanity in referOnce to the inequalities 
of well-being amongst the children of men on the physical 
plane. Is it not terribly unfair that one should be born 
rich and another poor, one healthy and another diseased, 
one in tlie midst of conditions chat lead to a life of** honour 
and distinction, another in surroundings that conduce as 
surely to a life of ciime and penal treatment? The 
question brings us to the very heart of the magnificent 
spiritual discoveries which the ^study of occult mystery has 
unveiled for our reverence, our admiration, and our 
consolation in this world of trial and suffering. 

For less teachable generations than our own, religion has 
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answered these pitiful appeals by giving assurances diat 
somehow, in another world, all such apparent injustice 
would be remedied. There poor and the downtrodden 
will be compensated by boundless happiness ; there the rich 
man will be denied entrance to “ the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Sometimes the rich man has objected that this system 
would be as unfair as the other, if he is to be kept 
“ eternally ” in an inferior state hereafter merely because he 
has had a better time than his neighbours for a few years on 
• earth ; but, ifleanwhile, he has consoled himself by never 
i^lly ielieving^he story, while the sufferer has clung to one 
half of it, at all events, with touching fidelity. And, in truth, 
the occultist does not want to dispute the broad principle 
that, in states of spiritual happiness succeeding this life and 
en3ftring for very long periods of time, the victims of the 
world's inequafity will find such ample compensation for 
temporary hardships that these will seem very unimportant 
in the retrospect. Occultism, in reference to heaven, merely 
puts a definite complexion on the condition^ of the after 
Jifcjj rendering states of existei^ce, which were unintelligible 
before, plainly harmonious with a scientific view of Nature. 

But it does a great deal more than this. It shows us that, 
even on this earth, imthe long run^ustice will be vindicated 
in every case, for every man and woman now living is 
merely going through one phase of Earthly existence. He or 
she will come back again and live here again, and then 
again ^ind again through a long vista or series of lives ; 
always the same soul, the same centre of consciousness in 
all the c^fferent bodies it may come to inhabit as the ages 
advance. Will it not be seen how the mind is prepared to 
comprehend this idea by the fact, already discussed, that 
the soul, the consciousness which is the man in any given 
life, is not a function of the body going on at the time, but 
•something quite separable from and independent thereof? 
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Nothing worth keeping is destroyed when the one life ends. 
The person dying — as hundreds of observations by those 
who can range the astral plai^ show — is very often unable 
to realise that he is dead. He feels just the same as before, 
until he gradually begins to perceive that he has come into 
possession of new faqplties that he did not possess before. 
He is simply on the threshold of va new life, and the 
experiences of that are variegated and prolonged beyond 
anything that ordinary imagination is likely to suggest. 
But, eventually, after ages have elapsed, the man, so to^ 
speak, dies out of the spiritual condition, ai^ become once 
more immersed in a vehicle of physical plane consciousness 
— ^thah is to say, he is born again on earth, it ^may be in 
quite different surroundings from those of his last life, and 
passes through another phase of earthly existence. * 

The profound truth, which,^on reflection,* will be seen at 
one stroke to answer most of the riddles of the painful 
earth, is known to occultism as the Doctrine of Reincarna- 
tion. It has been explained by ^Jieosophical writers, 
myself among the number, 6ver and over again, with full 
detail, during the last twemy years, but it is difficult^ to 
eradicate some misconceptions on the subject from the 
public mind. Thick-fteaded people, like a blunderer 
who fancies himself a critic of oriental ideas, in a volume, 
mainly of rubbish, cally;d Asia and Europe^ scoff at the 
reincarnation idea, because they say it is impossible to 
imagine luitnan beings becoming animals. Every writer on 
reincarnation has carefully explained that the old-world 
notion called “ transmigration,” which embodied the idea of 
a relapse to animal incarnations, was the mere caricature of 
the true doctrine, put out by people who had not fully 
grasped it in ancient times, or found themselves constrained 
to disguise ii. The law of reincarnation is not a provision 
for backsliding on the scale of creation, but, on the^ 
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^ contrary, for progressive evolution. Every new life is a new 
opportunity for the soul, or ‘^Ego,” as we sometimes say, 
U) advance his own moral and intellectual development, and 
it is, to all intents and purposes, through the efforts of such 
lites alone that advance is possible. But without going 
fully into that branch of the subject — fqjr I can do no more 
at present than sketch the outlines of the great truth — ^it is 
important to recognjise that, though there can be no 
retrogression in successive rebirths as regards the kingdoms of 
Mature — once *a man always a man, till, in some inconceiv- 
aRy distant futjjj^, something better still may be possible — 
at the same time, the environment or surroundings of each life 
in turn must be the accurate expression of the soul’s desert. 

According to the way in which the opportunities, what- 
ever ^ey were, whether great or small, of the previous life* 
were availed of, *so is the chasacter of the next life defined. 
In rough language, everyone gets, in his or her next life, 
just the sort of treatment thkt he or she has deserved by 
action in the previoiis life, and this is the way jn which the 
J^wj:)f reincarnation, with its sublime companion law, which 
determines the circumstances oi each new incarnation — the 
law of Karma, as it is technically called — provides for the 
perfectly fair treatment, in the long 4 un, of every member of 
the human family. 

To avoid the continual use of q; double pronoun, let us 
call the soul “it.” Its station in life each time it reappears 
on earth, its bodily health, the happiness or unh^piness it 
encounters in its relationship with other incarnate souls, are 
all result j of its Karma or action in the last or other by-gone 
lives. And be it remembered always that different souls 
are of all imaginably different ages. Some of those around 
us, as we walk through a London street, have begun their 
career as human beings millions oJ* years before others ; 
•and, to the eye of the occultist, the great masses of the 
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poorer population — with a very minute percentage of/ 
exceptions due to peculiar Karma — are the younger mem/ 
bers of th^ human family, ^oing, for a time, its rougher 
work. We have all been through the same mill in by-gone 
ages, even if we are promoted to other sorts of work in the 
current life, and for, all who are honestly and courageou^y 
doing whatever work has been set for them this time by 
Nature^s decree, promotion is as cej^tain in the future as 
the growth of a healthy seedling into a plant. 

Another point of immense interest to be Vemembered ia 
that, in the long run, the soul has an eq\j|l experknce^f 
both sexes. Complexities of the law, which k is impossible 
to go •into here, determine in each case, as it i% entering on 
a new life, whether that shall be a male or a female life. 
But let it not be supposed for one instant that the drfe is 
superior to the other as an, opportunity df accomplishing 
evolutionary growth. Both kinds must be experienced 
by the soul, in order that it may be prepared for ulterior 
destinies of perfection. , 

Leaving the immensely wportant thoughts that havp 
been developed in the last^few paragraphs to germinate in 
the minds of my readers, I must now, for the present at all 
events, say good-bye toShem, very sure that in many cases 
I must have started them on lines of investigation and 
discovery that will do ^hem more good, in the long run, 
than as yet they foresee. The advance guard of the human 
race in civilised lands stands really at a critical pA-iod of 
evolution, and the grand results of the future depend for 
each of us, in turn, on the extent to which we qome into 
conscious relationship with the answers to those riddles 
which Nature^s Mysteries present for the education of the 
higher faculties of mankind. 
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